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Russian Religious Thought and the 
FUTURE OF Orthodox Theology 

Paul Valliere 

Let me begin by suggesting that the title of my lecture’ should put 
you on your guard. The reason is that no speaker could bring the 
same degree of knowledge to the second half of the subject as to the 
first. The first, Russian religious thought, is a historical phenome¬ 
non; it is well documented; and, while it has not gotten the atten¬ 
tion it deserves, it has been studied systematically fo£ some time.^ It 
is possible for a person talking about the subject to know what he is 
talking about. The case is different when it comes to the future of 
Orthodox theology. Here is something that belongs to the divine 
not yet, something we will come to know only when we can see it 
and touch it for ourselves. “But blessed are those who have not seen 
and yet have come to believe” (Jn 20:29). Here is the evangelical 
beatitude that licenses, indeed exhorts us to look ahead, to think 
about the unthinkable, to orient the here-and-now to what is still 
to come, in short to live by faith. And it is in this spirit—the spirit 
of j ustification by faith, if you will—that I offer some reflections on 
the future of Orthodox theology toward the end of the lecture. 

But first let us talk about Russian religious thought, or Russian 
religious philosophy, as it is also sometimes called. These phrases 
refer to a diverse yet coherent intellectual movement in Russian 
Orthodoxy which arose during the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, or a bit earlier if we include some of the first pioneers. The 
stream gathered strength from many sources during the nineteenth 
century, especially from the great Russian novelists and from the 

1 Paper presented at the Fr Alexander Schmemann Memorial Lecture at St Vladimir’s 
Seminary, January 30, 2001. 

2 A good recent collection of essays on the subject is Russian Religious Thought^ ed. Ju¬ 
dith Dcutsch Kornblatt and Richard F. Gustafson (Madison, Wl: The University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1996). 
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philosophy of Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900), and reached its 
crest in the first two decades of the 20th century thanks to a mighty 
cluster of young religious thinkers including Sergei Bulgakov, 
Nikolai Berdiaev, Pavel Florensky, Lev Karsavin, and others. After 
the Revolution of 1917, Russian religious philosophy was violently 
repressed in its native land but continued to flourish during the 
first generation of the Russian emigration. Thereafter it became 
more and more marginalized, and it diminished to not more than a 
trickle by about 1950. 

That is the historical framework, but what was the substance? 
What was Russian religious philosophy about? Let me begin an¬ 
swering this question not in my own words but in the words of 
Father Alexander Schmemann. In a 1972 article in St Vladimir’s 
Theobgical Quarterly, he characterized the mission of what he 
called the “Russian school” of Orthodox theology as follows: 

Orthodox theology must keep its patristic foundation, but it 
must also go “beyond” the Fathers if it is to respond to a new 
situation created by centuries of philosophical development. 

And in this new synthesis or reconstruction, the western 
philosophical tradition (source and mother of the Russian 
“religious philosophy” of the nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies) rather than the Hellenic, must supply theology with 
its conceptual framework. An attempt is thus made to 
“transpose” theology into a new “key,” and this transposition 
is considered as the specific task and vocation of Russian 
theology.^ 

The Russian school, then, was dedicated to going “beyond the 
fathers” of the ancient and medieval church, whatever that phrase 
was supposed to mean, and to reconstructing Orthodox theology 
with the help of western philosophy. 

What prompted a group of Orthodox theologians to undertake 
such a project? The answer seems clear enough: the need to address 

3 “Russian Theology: 1920-1972, An Introductory Survey,” St Vladimir $ Theobgi- 
cal Quarterly 16 (1972), 178. Schmemann used the phrase “Russian school” to refer 
to this stream of thought in “Role of Honour,” St Vladimir s Seminary Quarterly 2 
(1954), 6. 
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the relationship of Orthodoxy to the modern world. One of the 
first books produced by the Russian school was titled On Ortho¬ 
doxy in Relation to the Modem Worlds The Russians were the first 
Orthodox Christian people who wrestled with this issue because a 
society of the modern type began to develop in Russia earlier than 
in other Eastern Christian lands. The Russians were the first Or¬ 
thodox people to deal with such problems as the antagonism be¬ 
tween tradition and freedom, the challenge of modern humanism 
and atheism, the mission of the church to modern urban society, 
the impact of science on theology, the status of dogma in modern 
intellectuality, the significance of religious pluralism, and many 
other difficult issues. These issues were not unique to Russia. They 
were addressed in the West as well and by now have presented 
themselves to all faith traditions in the world. But the Russians 
could not be content with just anybody’s answers to these ques¬ 
tions. They sought Orthodox answers and for that reason had no 
contemporary role-models to guide them. 

But let us return to the phrase “beyond the fathers.” Obviously, 
this could mean a number of different things, ranging from a 
modest call for updating the language of Orthodox theology to 
radical programs of displacement and subversion. For our purposes 
it will be helpful to distinguish between two ways of going beyond 
the fathers. For clarity’s sake I label them the “formalist” and “sub¬ 
stantive” approaches. The distinction turns on whether the revi¬ 
sion of the fiithers is thought to affect only the outward forms of 
Orthodox theology or the substance, the actual message. Formalist 
revision, as I’m calling it, is widely accepted by sophisticated Or¬ 
thodox theologians today. To be sure. Orthodoxy has its literalists 
and fundamentalists just as other churches do, people who would 
not condone any talk of going “beyond the fathers.” But they are a 
separate issue. Certainly at St Vladimir’s the formalist critique of 
the fathers has long been practiced, and very skillfully. Substantive 

4 Arkhimandrit Feodor [Aleksandr Matveevich Bukharev, 1824-71], Opravoslavii v 
otnosheniiksovremennosH, v raznykhstat*iakh, Izdanie “Strannika” (St Petersburg: V 
Tipografii Torgovogo Doma S. Strugovshchikova, G. Pokhitonova, N. Vodova i 
Ko., 1860). 
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revision, on the other hand, is more controversial. The idea that the 
message or content of theology somehow develops over time, that 
modern Orthodox theologians are licensed to say things that the 
fathers did not say, is not widely accepted. This is what makes the 
study of Russian-school theology challenging, for Russian-school 
theologians were dedicated to substantive revision of the theologi¬ 
cal tradition. 

Toward the end of its historical road, in the 1930s, the Russian 
school was trenchantly criticized for this revisionism and accused 
of trading the verities of holy tradition for winds of doctrine waft¬ 
ing from Western philosophy or Romantic poetry or godless pan¬ 
theism or some other alien source. The best of these critics, Vladi¬ 
mir Lossky and Father Georges Florovsky, were soon to become the 
chief architects of the so called Neopatristic theology which has 
dominated Orthodox thinking for the last half-century. These 
thinkers rejected the proposition that Orthodox theologians 
should aspire to go beyond the fathers in any substantive sense. 

Florovsky wrote up his criticisms in a book which to this day re¬ 
mains the grandest portrait of Russian theology ever cpjnposed. 
The Paths of Russian Theology (1937).^ There he presents^the his¬ 
tory of pre-revolutionary Russian theology as the story of the alien¬ 
ation of the Orthodox mind from its own sources, arguing that the¬ 
ology in Russia was patterned on Western academic traditions, 
such as Roman Catholic scholasticism or Protestant pietism and 
moralism, but almost never on “the mind of the fathers.” A process 
of self-correction began with the retrieval of patristic sources by 
Metropolitan Filaret of Moscow and others in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury; but progress was hampered by many obstacles, above all by 
the steady stream of intellectual imports from the West which 
found a receptive audience among Russian religious philosophers. 
Florovsky s account, masterful as it was, was so critical of modern 

5 Gcorgii Florovskii, Puti russkogo hogosloviia, 3ci cd., preface by J. MeyendorfF(Paris: 
YMCA-Press, 1983). The first edition appeared in 1937. English trans.: The Ways of 
Russian Theology y trans. Robert L. Nichols, vols. 5-^ of The Collected Works of Geor¬ 
ges Florovskyy ed. Richard S. Haugh (Belmont, MA: Nordland Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 1979; Vaduz: Biichervertriebsanstalt, 1987). 
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Russian religious thought that Nikolai Berdiaev, in a review, sug¬ 
gested the book should have been titled The Pathlessness of Russian 
Theology.^ 

Florovsky s book had an electrifying efifect on the younger gener¬ 
ation of Orthodox theologians in the Russian emigration because, 
among other things, it spoke to their existential situation. Russian 
religious philosophy was a product of the culture of pre-revolu¬ 
tionary Russia, but by the end of the 1930s that culture scarcely ex¬ 
isted anymore. The younger members of the Russian emigration, 
people coming to maturity in the 1930s and 1940s, had no per¬ 
sonal memories of it. They honored and cherished it, to be sure, 
just as they honored their fathers and mothers. But it could not be 
their vocation. They saw that their future lay in the West, where 
Orthodoxy was the faith of a small minority community. The 
Neopatristic turn in theology advocated by Lossky and Florovsky 
promised at one and the same time liberation from a backward¬ 
looking, sentimental attitude toward Russia and access to the fra¬ 
ternity of Western'theological scholars, who by this time had put 
anti-dogmatic liberalism behind them and were eager to learn 
more about the patristic tradition. 

This is more or less where Orthodox theology has been ever 
since. For more than half a century now, the most creative Ortho¬ 
dox theology has been done not in Russia or other East European 
countries that bore the Communist yoke but in the West: in Paris, 
in Oxford, in Cresrwood (and, of course, in Athens and Thess¬ 
aloniki and Bucharest—I do not mean to discount work done in 
the “old” Orthodox lands). The theoretical assumptions of most of 
this activity were and continue to be Neopatristic. That is to say, 
the business of theology is viewed as the recovery of patristic 
sources and the articulation of the meaning of those sources in a 
modern idiom. This involves updating the fathers as opposed to 
just mechanically repeating their words. But it would be wrong to 

6 Sec Georges Florovsky: Russian Intellectual and Orthodox Churchman^ ed. Andrew 
Blane (Cresrwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1993), 53~55. Berdiaev’s 
word bezputstvOy literally “pathlessness,” also means “dissipation” or “debauchery.” 
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describe such updating as going “beyond the fathers” in substan¬ 
tive terms. 

The Russian school had a different mission. Here the project 
was to develop a theology of engagement with and involvement in 
the secular world, to offer a sympathetic theological interpretation 
of secular experience, and thereby to introduce into Orthodox the¬ 
ology a more positive and affirmative relationship between church 
and world than can be found in the traditional fathers of the 
Church. Russian-school theologians coined a term for this project. 
They called it cosmodicy, “the justification of the world,” that is to 
say, the theological defense of changing and changeable secularity 
to the guardians of changeless truth.^ The task was made urgent by 
the emergence of a dynamic secularism in modern times. 

Let me state the point in another way. The Gospel is the good 
news of universal salvation accomplished in and through the 
world. The fathers of the church appreciated that Gods saving acts 
took place in the world. They did not so much appreciate that sal¬ 
vation takes place through the world, through the world as a free, 
creative agent in the evangelical drama, a view that lends the world 
as such an inherent and lasting dignity. If the church fathers had 
seen this, they could not possibly have absolutized the types of as¬ 
ceticism which came to be equated with evangelical living in their 
time and which were canonized in church tradition. Russian- 
school theologians called for a fresh assessment of what they 
termed “the problem of the cosmos in Christianity” over against 
the acosmic or anti-cosmic tendencies they found in the fathers.® 

7 For “cosmodiq^” (the term is Bulgal;tov's) see Paul Valliere, Modem Russian Theol¬ 
ogy: Bukharev, Soloviev, Bulgakov (Edinburgh: T&T Clark; Grand Rapids, MI: 
Wm, B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2000), 273. 

8 See V. V. Zen’kovskii, “Problema kosmosa v khristianstve,” Zhiwe predanie: 
pravoslavie v sovremennosti (Moscow: Sviato-Filaretovskaia moskovskaia vysshaia 
pravoslavno'khristianskaia shkola, 1997), 71-91. Zhivoepredanie (“Living Tradi¬ 
tion”), a collection of essays by Russian-school theologians led by Bulgakov, was 
originally published in Paris in 1937. Sec also Alexander Schmemann, “The World 
in Orthodox Thought and Experience,” in Church, World, Mission: Ructions on 
Orthodoxy in the West (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1979), 67- 
84. 
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The theologians of the Russian school were critical of both 
modern secularism and traditional theology. They criticized secu¬ 
larists for absolutizing the secular, for construing the world with¬ 
out reference to God and so falling into one or another kind of slav¬ 
ery to it. They criticized traditional church theologians because the 
latter, despite rhetorical vindication of Gods sovereignty, in prac¬ 
tice treat the secular world as if God were not at work in it. 
Ironically, secularists and traditionalists agree with each other that 
the new world of modern times is godless. The one group rejoices 
in this, the other laments it. For Russian-school theologians, by 
contrast, the great fact with which Orthodox theology begins is 
God’s ever-present, ever-active work in the world, a work flowing 
ceaselessly from the Incarnation of the Word and making itself 
known everywhere as “the light which enlightens every person who 
comes into the world” (Jn 1:9). 

This exhuberant cosmism, this evangelical worldliness (if you 
will allow the phrase), is what distinguishes the Russian school 
from Neopatristic theology. In the latter one does not find a princi¬ 
pled concern for secular being or a positive theology of the secular. 
This is not to say that Neopatristic theologians have nothing of in¬ 
terest to say about secularity or secularism. They often do. But 
these things are said in passing. The secular as such is not a primary 
concern of Neopatristic theologians. 

One can see the complex interaction between secular and faith- 
based commitments in the career of Sergei Bulgakov (1871- 
1944).^ Bulgakov was an economist by training, made significant 
contributions in that field, traded his youthful Marxism for Ortho¬ 
dox Christian faith, and ended up becoming a priest and dogmatic 
theologian. It is a mistake, however, to equate Bulgakov the econo¬ 
mist with the youthful Marxist, or to suppose that it was Orthodox 
Christianity that shook him loose from Marxism in the first in- 

9 Recent studies of Bulgakovas career in English include Catherine Evtuhov, The 
Cross and the Sickle: Sergei Bulgakov and the Fate of Russian Religious Philosophy 
(Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 1997); Sergii Bulgakov: Towards a 
Political Theologyy ed. Rowan Williams (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1999); and 
Vallicre, Modem Russian Theologyy 225-371. 
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Stance. It was Bulgakovs doctoral research on European agricul¬ 
tural history that disrupted his Marxist faith. The research led him 
to reject some of Marx’s key predictions about the direction of eco¬ 
nomic development in modern times; and having questioned 
those, he realized that the rest of the Marxist worldview should be 
reevaluated as well, or at least should not be swallowed whole. 
About this time he also discovered the philosophy of Vladimir 
Soloviev, which impressed him profoundly. Before long Bulgakov 
found himself trekking back to the Orthodox faith in which he had 
been raised. But he never ceased to think of himself as an econo¬ 
mist; and the economist’s “historical materialism,” he liked to call 
it, can be sensed even in his late dogmatic theology. Bulgakov saw 
economics and theology as connected, mutually relevant vocations 
operating in the same intellectual universe. 

Archimandrite Feodor’s discussion of the problem of unbelief, 
the quintessential intellectual sin of modern times, offers another 
example of the Russian school’s interest in the secular world. 
Feodor discusses unbelief in the powerful penultimate chapter of 
On Orthodoxy in Relation to the Modem World. The chapter is a 
meditation on Thomas, the unbelieving apostle, remembered an¬ 
nually on the first Sunday after Easter. Feodor takes up the case 
with a lively sense of paradox. He recalls John the Theologian’s 
vision of the wall of Heavenly Jerusalem with “twelve foundations, 
and on them the twelve names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb” 
(Rev 21:14). Thomas, of course, is one of the twelve; yet, as Feodor 
observes, “he who was called to bring the world to faith in the Lord 
does not himself believe, and moreover his unbelief is of an espe¬ 
cially persistent kind.”*® Feodor examines the Gospel texts on 
Thomas and finds a consistent pattern of unbelief. En route to the 
raising of Lazarus, Thomas predicts that Jesus and the apostles will 
die at the hands of their enemies (Jn 11:16). At the Last Supper 
Thomas professes ignorance of Jesus’ way (14:5). Presented with 
sound reports of the resurrection, Thomas refuses to believe 
(20:25). In short, Thomas cannot embrace truth by faith; he must 

10 “Neverie i uverenie sv. Apostola Fomy,” Opravoslaviiy 318-19. 
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have proof. In this he reminds Feodor of the modern age, “the posi¬ 
tive age” as the nineteenth century liked to describe itself, an age 
when people demanded concrete, empirical evidence and rejected 
appeals to authority. 

In what does the good news of the story of Thomas consist? It 
consists, says Feodor, in the fact that the unbeliever is not con¬ 
demned but redeemed, and not only redeemed but built into the 
very foundation of the church. Thomas is reckoned one of the 
Lamb s apostles in order “to elevate even the most skeptical mind to 
the grace and truth of Christ, to confirm in the Lord even hearts 
which are disinclined to faith.” Moreover, the risen Christ satisfies 
Thomas' desire for proof: “Put your finger here and see my hands” 
(John 20:27). This dramatic moment in the story affirms the incar¬ 
nation and shows that “the whole earthly and material area [of life] 
with all its complexity, that area where human beings labor and are 
heavy laden, should not fall outside Christs grace and truth.”In 
other words, Thomas was not all wrong; his intellectual stubborn¬ 
ness helped crystallize the meaning of the Gospel. 

Believing that grace can transform unbelief in modern as well as 
apostolic times, Feodor adopts an irenic approach to the skeptics 
and unbelievers in his midst: 

“Peace be with you,” said the Lord to put them all at ease. By 
his appearance he confirmed the trustworthiness of the other 
apostles witness to His resurrection and at the same time dis¬ 
pelled the darkness of Thomas' unbelief But that Christ s 
blessing of “peace” might be nearer to our heart and mind, let 
us apply this word of “peace” to our own time in so far as it is 
troubled by the spirit of Thomas' unbelief Let us consider, in 
fact, what it would mean for us if the Lord were to reveal 
Himself to our age as the sun of truth in a way convincing to 
unbelief itself—even in that area of thought which is disin¬ 
clined to faith, skeptical to the point of crudity, and which be¬ 
lieves only in tangible, earthly things, with the result that it 
greatly disturbs believers and incurs their pious wrath. Those 
who now fight each other, the defenders of skeptical thought 

11 “Neverie i uverenie sv, Apostola Fomy,” Opravoslavii, 322-23. 
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and the defenders of simple faith, the zealots of the heavenly 
homeland and the zealots of tangible, worldly well-being, 
would hear the Lord saying, “Peace be with you.”*^ 

These words, issuing from deep within the Orthodox Church’s 
theology of the Incarnation, call for a more open and irenic ap¬ 
proach to modern humanism, including unbelieving humanism. 
Feodor has uncovered a new dimension of meaning in the tradi¬ 
tional doctrine. 

Along with a theology of the secular the Russian school pro¬ 
moted an activist view of the mission of the church to society and 
an emphasis on lay ministry through secular vocations. In his day, 
Archimandrite Feodor pointed to the fiction writer Gogol, the phi¬ 
losopher Kireevsky, the painter Aleksandr Ivanov, and the states¬ 
man Mikhail Speransky as new-style missionaries for Orthodoxy. 
With his keen sense for the surprising and unconventional charac¬ 
ter of the Gospel, Feodor also took an interest in all sorts of irregu¬ 
lar ministries. For example, he took up his pen in defense of Ivan 
Iakovlevich Koreisha, a Moscow fool-for-Christ and asylum 
inmate whom a critic had attacked in the press as a false prophet 
and dangerous influence on those, mostly women, who went to 
him for advice. Feodor responded by praising Ivan Iakovlevich for 
relating the Gospel to the concrete, everyday concerns of Ortho¬ 
dox people and found nothing offensive in his ministry in spite of 
his confinement in a mental hospital. The critic, unmoved by 
Feodor’s defense, advanced a theological criterion of his own: “We 
know that prophets do not exist nowadays, and thus everyone who 
appears to be one is a false prophet.”^^ Feodor did not believe this. 
On the contrary, he was convinced that the stream of prophecy 
continued to flow. That is what made him a good listener. One 
does not become a good listener by approaching listening as a 
moral exercise, as if listening were mainly a way of manifesting 

12 “Ncverie i uverenie sv. Apostola Fomy,” Opravoslavih 321-22. 

13 1. Pryzhov, Zhitie Ivana lakovUvicha, izuestnogo proroka v Mo^c (St Petersburg, 
1860), 29. This source also contains Archimandrite Feodor’s reply to Pryzhov, 
dated October 23, 1860: “Neskol’ko zamechanii po povodu stateiki v ‘Nashem 
vremeni’ o mnimom Izheproroke,” 31—45. 
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sympathy for the neighbor. One becomes a good listener when one 
believes that something truly worth hearing is being said. 

The activist approach to the reunion of the churches, which I 
call prophetic ecumenism, was another commitment of the Rus¬ 
sian school. The basis of prophetic ecumenism, as opposed to a 
purely priestly ecumenism, is the recognition that Orthodoxy 
alone can neither solve nor be the solution of the ecumenical prob¬ 
lem. The pioneer of this outlook was Vladimir Soloviev. In his ecu¬ 
menical activism, pursued in the 1880s and targeted mainly at 
Roman Catholics, Soloviev reminded his fellow Russians again 
and again that their Orthodox Church belongs to something 
greater than itself, to the Universal Church; and that the Universal 
Church belongs to something greater than itself, to the promised 
and now dawning Kingdom of God. Along with this went a revival 
of theocratic and apocalyptic thinking based on the perception 
that the Gospel speaks not only of an Inner Kingdom—powerful 
as that concept is—but of an Outer Kingdom, the Kingdom of 
God on earth, however problematic such a notion might be. 

A new-style pastoral theology, a concern with ministering to 
people where they really are, was another signature feature of the 
Russian school. This had its roots in the long tradition of Ortho¬ 
dox pastoral ministry, of course; I am not su^esting that Russian- 
school theologians were the first to reflect on the pastoral responsi¬ 
bilities of thp church. But consider the following example taken 
from a descrijption of Archimandrite Feodors ministry in the days 
when he was the dean of students at Kazan Theological Seminary 
(1854-58). I think you will agree that there is something new and 
distinctly modern about it: 

[Archimandrite Feodor] viewed the whole disciplinary sys¬ 
tem of the previous dean as a kind of legalistic tutelage which 
had no place and was even sinful in the new age of grace, a tu¬ 
telage based on the dead letter of law without spirit, on an 
old-testamental fear devoid of the love and liberty of the chil¬ 
dren of God and operating for the sake of outward appear¬ 
ances. This nervous and impressionable man did not hide 
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these thoughts even from his students. They in turn strongly 
hoped that in his deanship there would be a weakening of the 
strict regime that had held sway before, and in this they were 
not disappointed. By nature and even more by conviction, 
[Feodor] simply could not present himself in a domineering 
manner, as all deans before him had done. Viewing his minis¬ 
try as divine service and, in the spirit of his theological sys¬ 
tem, conforming himself to the Only-Begotten, he assumed 
in his own person “the form of a student,” so to speak; he tried 
to live the students’ life as a member of one body and one lit¬ 
tle church with them.^"^ 

Dean Feodor provides an early example of what one might call lib¬ 
eral pedagogy in Russia, although to him it was simply the Lamb s 
pedagogy: if Christ assumed “the form of a slave” (Phil 2:7) for the 
sake of humanity, should not a Christian dean assume the form of a 
student when ministering to his charges? 

Bukharev is not as well known as most of the other figures of the 
Russian school. As a thinker and writer he was less gifted than the 
distinguished intellectuals who came after him, and scholars have 
not paid much attention to him. The exceptions are both Orthodox 
women—Nadejda Gorodetzky, who devoted a section of her 
famous study of Russian-Christian thought to Bukharev, and Elisa¬ 
beth Behr-Sigel, who published a fine monograph on him.^^ There 
is poetic justice here, because the ministry of women in the church 
was a cause close to the heart of Bukharev and the woman he married 
after his laicization in 1863, Anna Sergeevna Rodyshevskaia. At 
every step in his career, Bukharev personally embodied the openness 
to the world, the interest in secular problems, and the theology of lis¬ 
tening which characterized the Russian school as a whole. 


14 P. Znamenskii, Istoriia kazanskoi dukhovnoi akademii zapervyi (doreformennyi)pe¬ 
riod ee sushchestvovaniia (1842-1870 gody), 3 vols. (Kazan: Tipografiia 

, TH^eratorskogo universiteta, 1891-1892),1:129-30. 

15 Nadejda Gorodetzky, The Humiliated Christ in Modem Russian Thought (London: 

Society for Promoting'Christian Knowledge; New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1938), 115-26; Elisabeth Alexandre Boukharev: Un Thiologiende 

TEglise orthodoxe russe en dialogue avec le monde modeme. Preface by Olivier Clement 
(Paris: Editions Beauchesne, 1977). 
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I think you can see, even from these fragmentary examples, how 
expansive the program of the Russian school was. Indeed, intellec¬ 
tual expansiveness was one of the striking features of the movement 
from the beginning. Russian-school thinkers wished to theologize 
about human experience, and human experience is expansive. 
“No, the human being is broad, too broad even, I would narrow 
him,” exclaims Dmitry Karamazov in a famous scene in The 
Brothers Karamazov (1:3:3). Russian-school thinkers agreed with 
Dmitry about the breadth of human experience but most certainly 
did not wish to narrow it. Their ambition was to embrace it all 
theologically. One of the Russian school’s fondest dreams was to 
forge a partnership between theology, philosophy, and modern sci¬ 
ence in the conviction that philosophy, science and theology 
should not be regarded as warring roommates in the house of intel¬ 
lect but as three sisters, each with her own Spirit-filled vocation of 
discerning Sophia, the divine wisdom at work in the world. 

In our day Russian-school theology merits fresh attention, not 
just from historical scholars and other specialists, but from the 
whole Orthodox community. The world of the original Russian 
school came crashing down in 1917, giving rise to the conditions 
to which Neopatristic theology made a brilliant response begin¬ 
ning in the mid-1930s. But the world as Neopatristic theology 
knew it came crashing down in 1989-91. Just how drastic the con¬ 
sequences of this upheaval are for Orthodox theology has not been 
recognized clearly enough because of the second life Neopatristic 
theology has taken on recently in the post-communist Orthodox 
world. Theologians in Russia and elsewhere in the East today are 
working hard to appropriate the many decades’ worth of impor¬ 
tant work done by Neopatristic thinkers from whom they were cut 
off by the political and ideological barriers of Communism. With 
an enthusiasm which is as understandable as it is one-sided, church 
theologians in Russia and elsewhere have embraced Neopatristic 
positions so passionately that it is possible to describe contempo¬ 
rary Russian Orthodox theology as “neo-Neopatristic.” With this 
has come the tendency to denigrate the Russian school and to draw 
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a sharp distinction between “theology” and “religious philosophy.” 
Ironically, it was just this disjunction which Father Alexander 
Schmemann, in the introduction to Ultimate Questions, regarded 
as a typical Western mistake in the handling of Russian religious 
thought. “[The] word combination [religious philosophy] may 
confuse Western readers, since in the West theology and philoso¬ 
phy are usually strictly separated, as are the areas of religion and 
culture themselves.”*^ It is ironic that a comparable shrinking of 
the intellectual horizon is now propounded by Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians in Russia. Their mistake, of course, lies in overlooking the 
historical fact that Russian religious philosophy not only began 
with Orthodox theology but, in the great dogmatic works of Father 
Sergii Bulgakov, ended with it. 

I cannot elaborate upon that history on the present occasion. 
For now, all I wish to surest is that neo-Neopatristic theology and 
other kinds of neo-traditionalism, no matter how long they last, do 
not have the intellectual and spiritual power to shape or govern the 
future of Orthodox theology. Neo-traditionalism does not possess 
the theological resources for dealing with the world that we and the 
Orthodox East now face. This is not the age of Diocletian; we had 
that already, unfortunately, in the 20th century. Nor is this a new 
Gsnstantinian age, something which will probably never come 
again. Nor is this a revolutionary age—that slogan surely has ex¬ 
hausted itself What we have today in the Orthodox world and 
indeed around the world is an age of Great Reforms, a time not 
unlike the middle of the nineteenth century when the Russian 
school first took shape. The reform age is likely to last for a consid¬ 
erable period of time because there is a great deal of work to be 
done. Contemporary Orthodox theologians can make an impor¬ 
tant contribution to the direction of the reforms by figuring Or¬ 
thodoxy into the equation. But if theologians wish to make a differ¬ 
ence, they have to do their homework, both practical and 


16 Ultimate Questions: An Anthology of Modem Russian Religious Thought, cd. with 
intro, by Alexander Schmemann (New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1965), 3. 
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theoretical; and they have to get involved in the vast secularized re¬ 
ality that envelops them on every side. A theology of engagement 
with the secular world is badly needed in Orthodoxy today. This 
need cannot be supplied by Neopatristic theology alone because it 
is not what Neopatristic theology was ever about. It is what Rus- 
sian-school theology was always about. Contemporary Orthodox 
theologians will find treasures beyond number in the works of the 
Russian school from Bukharev through Soloviev to Bulgakov and 
also, let it be noted, in the work of latter-day Solovievians such as 
Father Aleksandr Men and his friends who contributed so signifi¬ 
cantly to the revival of theology and of faith itself in the late Soviet 
period. 

In closing let me say that Russian-school theology holds trea¬ 
sures for Western Christians, too—for Roman Catholics, Protes¬ 
tants, Pentecostals and especially for my fellow Anglicans. We, too, 
need to hear what Russian-school theologians have to say, albeit for 
somewhat different reasons than those which compel attention in 
the Orthodox community. That, however, is a subject for another 
lecture. Thank you very much for your attention to this one. 
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Russian Religious Thought and the 
FUTURE OF Orthodox Theology 

Paul Valliere 

Let me begin by suggesting that the title of my lecture’ should put 
you on your guard. The reason is that no speaker could bring the 
same degree of knowledge to the second half of the subject as to the 
first. The first, Russian religious thought, is a historical phenome¬ 
non; it is well documented; and, while it has not gotten the atten¬ 
tion it deserves, it has been studied systematically fo£ some time.^ It 
is possible for a person talking about the subject to know what he is 
talking about. The case is different when it comes to the future of 
Orthodox theology. Here is something that belongs to the divine 
not yet, something we will come to know only when we can see it 
and touch it for ourselves. “But blessed are those who have not seen 
and yet have come to believe” (Jn 20:29). Here is the evangelical 
beatitude that licenses, indeed exhorts us to look ahead, to think 
about the unthinkable, to orient the here-and-now to what is still 
to come, in short to live by faith. And it is in this spirit—the spirit 
of j ustification by faith, if you will—that I offer some reflections on 
the future of Orthodox theology toward the end of the lecture. 

But first let us talk about Russian religious thought, or Russian 
religious philosophy, as it is also sometimes called. These phrases 
refer to a diverse yet coherent intellectual movement in Russian 
Orthodoxy which arose during the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, or a bit earlier if we include some of the first pioneers. The 
stream gathered strength from many sources during the nineteenth 
century, especially from the great Russian novelists and from the 

1 Paper presented at the Fr Alexander Schmemann Memorial Lecture at St Vladimir’s 
Seminary, January 30, 2001. 

2 A good recent collection of essays on the subject is Russian Religious Thought^ ed. Ju¬ 
dith Dcutsch Kornblatt and Richard F. Gustafson (Madison, Wl: The University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1996). 
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philosophy of Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900), and reached its 
crest in the first two decades of the 20th century thanks to a mighty 
cluster of young religious thinkers including Sergei Bulgakov, 
Nikolai Berdiaev, Pavel Florensky, Lev Karsavin, and others. After 
the Revolution of 1917, Russian religious philosophy was violently 
repressed in its native land but continued to flourish during the 
first generation of the Russian emigration. Thereafter it became 
more and more marginalized, and it diminished to not more than a 
trickle by about 1950. 

That is the historical framework, but what was the substance? 
What was Russian religious philosophy about? Let me begin an¬ 
swering this question not in my own words but in the words of 
Father Alexander Schmemann. In a 1972 article in St Vladimir’s 
Theobgical Quarterly, he characterized the mission of what he 
called the “Russian school” of Orthodox theology as follows: 

Orthodox theology must keep its patristic foundation, but it 
must also go “beyond” the Fathers if it is to respond to a new 
situation created by centuries of philosophical development. 

And in this new synthesis or reconstruction, the western 
philosophical tradition (source and mother of the Russian 
“religious philosophy” of the nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies) rather than the Hellenic, must supply theology with 
its conceptual framework. An attempt is thus made to 
“transpose” theology into a new “key,” and this transposition 
is considered as the specific task and vocation of Russian 
theology.^ 

The Russian school, then, was dedicated to going “beyond the 
fathers” of the ancient and medieval church, whatever that phrase 
was supposed to mean, and to reconstructing Orthodox theology 
with the help of western philosophy. 

What prompted a group of Orthodox theologians to undertake 
such a project? The answer seems clear enough: the need to address 

3 “Russian Theology: 1920-1972, An Introductory Survey,” St Vladimir $ Theobgi- 
cal Quarterly 16 (1972), 178. Schmemann used the phrase “Russian school” to refer 
to this stream of thought in “Role of Honour,” St Vladimir s Seminary Quarterly 2 
(1954), 6. 
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the relationship of Orthodoxy to the modern world. One of the 
first books produced by the Russian school was titled On Ortho¬ 
doxy in Relation to the Modem Worlds The Russians were the first 
Orthodox Christian people who wrestled with this issue because a 
society of the modern type began to develop in Russia earlier than 
in other Eastern Christian lands. The Russians were the first Or¬ 
thodox people to deal with such problems as the antagonism be¬ 
tween tradition and freedom, the challenge of modern humanism 
and atheism, the mission of the church to modern urban society, 
the impact of science on theology, the status of dogma in modern 
intellectuality, the significance of religious pluralism, and many 
other difficult issues. These issues were not unique to Russia. They 
were addressed in the West as well and by now have presented 
themselves to all faith traditions in the world. But the Russians 
could not be content with just anybody’s answers to these ques¬ 
tions. They sought Orthodox answers and for that reason had no 
contemporary role-models to guide them. 

But let us return to the phrase “beyond the fathers.” Obviously, 
this could mean a number of different things, ranging from a 
modest call for updating the language of Orthodox theology to 
radical programs of displacement and subversion. For our purposes 
it will be helpful to distinguish between two ways of going beyond 
the fathers. For clarity’s sake I label them the “formalist” and “sub¬ 
stantive” approaches. The distinction turns on whether the revi¬ 
sion of the fiithers is thought to affect only the outward forms of 
Orthodox theology or the substance, the actual message. Formalist 
revision, as I’m calling it, is widely accepted by sophisticated Or¬ 
thodox theologians today. To be sure. Orthodoxy has its literalists 
and fundamentalists just as other churches do, people who would 
not condone any talk of going “beyond the fathers.” But they are a 
separate issue. Certainly at St Vladimir’s the formalist critique of 
the fathers has long been practiced, and very skillfully. Substantive 

4 Arkhimandrit Feodor [Aleksandr Matveevich Bukharev, 1824-71], Opravoslavii v 
otnosheniiksovremennosH, v raznykhstat*iakh, Izdanie “Strannika” (St Petersburg: V 
Tipografii Torgovogo Doma S. Strugovshchikova, G. Pokhitonova, N. Vodova i 
Ko., 1860). 
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revision, on the other hand, is more controversial. The idea that the 
message or content of theology somehow develops over time, that 
modern Orthodox theologians are licensed to say things that the 
fathers did not say, is not widely accepted. This is what makes the 
study of Russian-school theology challenging, for Russian-school 
theologians were dedicated to substantive revision of the theologi¬ 
cal tradition. 

Toward the end of its historical road, in the 1930s, the Russian 
school was trenchantly criticized for this revisionism and accused 
of trading the verities of holy tradition for winds of doctrine waft¬ 
ing from Western philosophy or Romantic poetry or godless pan¬ 
theism or some other alien source. The best of these critics, Vladi¬ 
mir Lossky and Father Georges Florovsky, were soon to become the 
chief architects of the so called Neopatristic theology which has 
dominated Orthodox thinking for the last half-century. These 
thinkers rejected the proposition that Orthodox theologians 
should aspire to go beyond the fathers in any substantive sense. 

Florovsky wrote up his criticisms in a book which to this day re¬ 
mains the grandest portrait of Russian theology ever cpjnposed. 
The Paths of Russian Theology (1937).^ There he presents^the his¬ 
tory of pre-revolutionary Russian theology as the story of the alien¬ 
ation of the Orthodox mind from its own sources, arguing that the¬ 
ology in Russia was patterned on Western academic traditions, 
such as Roman Catholic scholasticism or Protestant pietism and 
moralism, but almost never on “the mind of the fathers.” A process 
of self-correction began with the retrieval of patristic sources by 
Metropolitan Filaret of Moscow and others in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury; but progress was hampered by many obstacles, above all by 
the steady stream of intellectual imports from the West which 
found a receptive audience among Russian religious philosophers. 
Florovsky s account, masterful as it was, was so critical of modern 

5 Gcorgii Florovskii, Puti russkogo hogosloviia, 3ci cd., preface by J. MeyendorfF(Paris: 
YMCA-Press, 1983). The first edition appeared in 1937. English trans.: The Ways of 
Russian Theology y trans. Robert L. Nichols, vols. 5-^ of The Collected Works of Geor¬ 
ges Florovskyy ed. Richard S. Haugh (Belmont, MA: Nordland Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 1979; Vaduz: Biichervertriebsanstalt, 1987). 
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Russian religious thought that Nikolai Berdiaev, in a review, sug¬ 
gested the book should have been titled The Pathlessness of Russian 
Theology.^ 

Florovsky s book had an electrifying efifect on the younger gener¬ 
ation of Orthodox theologians in the Russian emigration because, 
among other things, it spoke to their existential situation. Russian 
religious philosophy was a product of the culture of pre-revolu¬ 
tionary Russia, but by the end of the 1930s that culture scarcely ex¬ 
isted anymore. The younger members of the Russian emigration, 
people coming to maturity in the 1930s and 1940s, had no per¬ 
sonal memories of it. They honored and cherished it, to be sure, 
just as they honored their fathers and mothers. But it could not be 
their vocation. They saw that their future lay in the West, where 
Orthodoxy was the faith of a small minority community. The 
Neopatristic turn in theology advocated by Lossky and Florovsky 
promised at one and the same time liberation from a backward¬ 
looking, sentimental attitude toward Russia and access to the fra¬ 
ternity of Western'theological scholars, who by this time had put 
anti-dogmatic liberalism behind them and were eager to learn 
more about the patristic tradition. 

This is more or less where Orthodox theology has been ever 
since. For more than half a century now, the most creative Ortho¬ 
dox theology has been done not in Russia or other East European 
countries that bore the Communist yoke but in the West: in Paris, 
in Oxford, in Cresrwood (and, of course, in Athens and Thess¬ 
aloniki and Bucharest—I do not mean to discount work done in 
the “old” Orthodox lands). The theoretical assumptions of most of 
this activity were and continue to be Neopatristic. That is to say, 
the business of theology is viewed as the recovery of patristic 
sources and the articulation of the meaning of those sources in a 
modern idiom. This involves updating the fathers as opposed to 
just mechanically repeating their words. But it would be wrong to 

6 Sec Georges Florovsky: Russian Intellectual and Orthodox Churchman^ ed. Andrew 
Blane (Cresrwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1993), 53~55. Berdiaev’s 
word bezputstvOy literally “pathlessness,” also means “dissipation” or “debauchery.” 
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describe such updating as going “beyond the fathers” in substan¬ 
tive terms. 

The Russian school had a different mission. Here the project 
was to develop a theology of engagement with and involvement in 
the secular world, to offer a sympathetic theological interpretation 
of secular experience, and thereby to introduce into Orthodox the¬ 
ology a more positive and affirmative relationship between church 
and world than can be found in the traditional fathers of the 
Church. Russian-school theologians coined a term for this project. 
They called it cosmodicy, “the justification of the world,” that is to 
say, the theological defense of changing and changeable secularity 
to the guardians of changeless truth.^ The task was made urgent by 
the emergence of a dynamic secularism in modern times. 

Let me state the point in another way. The Gospel is the good 
news of universal salvation accomplished in and through the 
world. The fathers of the church appreciated that Gods saving acts 
took place in the world. They did not so much appreciate that sal¬ 
vation takes place through the world, through the world as a free, 
creative agent in the evangelical drama, a view that lends the world 
as such an inherent and lasting dignity. If the church fathers had 
seen this, they could not possibly have absolutized the types of as¬ 
ceticism which came to be equated with evangelical living in their 
time and which were canonized in church tradition. Russian- 
school theologians called for a fresh assessment of what they 
termed “the problem of the cosmos in Christianity” over against 
the acosmic or anti-cosmic tendencies they found in the fathers.® 

7 For “cosmodiq^” (the term is Bulgal;tov's) see Paul Valliere, Modem Russian Theol¬ 
ogy: Bukharev, Soloviev, Bulgakov (Edinburgh: T&T Clark; Grand Rapids, MI: 
Wm, B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2000), 273. 

8 See V. V. Zen’kovskii, “Problema kosmosa v khristianstve,” Zhiwe predanie: 
pravoslavie v sovremennosti (Moscow: Sviato-Filaretovskaia moskovskaia vysshaia 
pravoslavno'khristianskaia shkola, 1997), 71-91. Zhivoepredanie (“Living Tradi¬ 
tion”), a collection of essays by Russian-school theologians led by Bulgakov, was 
originally published in Paris in 1937. Sec also Alexander Schmemann, “The World 
in Orthodox Thought and Experience,” in Church, World, Mission: Ructions on 
Orthodoxy in the West (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1979), 67- 
84. 
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The theologians of the Russian school were critical of both 
modern secularism and traditional theology. They criticized secu¬ 
larists for absolutizing the secular, for construing the world with¬ 
out reference to God and so falling into one or another kind of slav¬ 
ery to it. They criticized traditional church theologians because the 
latter, despite rhetorical vindication of Gods sovereignty, in prac¬ 
tice treat the secular world as if God were not at work in it. 
Ironically, secularists and traditionalists agree with each other that 
the new world of modern times is godless. The one group rejoices 
in this, the other laments it. For Russian-school theologians, by 
contrast, the great fact with which Orthodox theology begins is 
God’s ever-present, ever-active work in the world, a work flowing 
ceaselessly from the Incarnation of the Word and making itself 
known everywhere as “the light which enlightens every person who 
comes into the world” (Jn 1:9). 

This exhuberant cosmism, this evangelical worldliness (if you 
will allow the phrase), is what distinguishes the Russian school 
from Neopatristic theology. In the latter one does not find a princi¬ 
pled concern for secular being or a positive theology of the secular. 
This is not to say that Neopatristic theologians have nothing of in¬ 
terest to say about secularity or secularism. They often do. But 
these things are said in passing. The secular as such is not a primary 
concern of Neopatristic theologians. 

One can see the complex interaction between secular and faith- 
based commitments in the career of Sergei Bulgakov (1871- 
1944).^ Bulgakov was an economist by training, made significant 
contributions in that field, traded his youthful Marxism for Ortho¬ 
dox Christian faith, and ended up becoming a priest and dogmatic 
theologian. It is a mistake, however, to equate Bulgakov the econo¬ 
mist with the youthful Marxist, or to suppose that it was Orthodox 
Christianity that shook him loose from Marxism in the first in- 

9 Recent studies of Bulgakovas career in English include Catherine Evtuhov, The 
Cross and the Sickle: Sergei Bulgakov and the Fate of Russian Religious Philosophy 
(Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 1997); Sergii Bulgakov: Towards a 
Political Theologyy ed. Rowan Williams (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1999); and 
Vallicre, Modem Russian Theologyy 225-371. 
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Stance. It was Bulgakovs doctoral research on European agricul¬ 
tural history that disrupted his Marxist faith. The research led him 
to reject some of Marx’s key predictions about the direction of eco¬ 
nomic development in modern times; and having questioned 
those, he realized that the rest of the Marxist worldview should be 
reevaluated as well, or at least should not be swallowed whole. 
About this time he also discovered the philosophy of Vladimir 
Soloviev, which impressed him profoundly. Before long Bulgakov 
found himself trekking back to the Orthodox faith in which he had 
been raised. But he never ceased to think of himself as an econo¬ 
mist; and the economist’s “historical materialism,” he liked to call 
it, can be sensed even in his late dogmatic theology. Bulgakov saw 
economics and theology as connected, mutually relevant vocations 
operating in the same intellectual universe. 

Archimandrite Feodor’s discussion of the problem of unbelief, 
the quintessential intellectual sin of modern times, offers another 
example of the Russian school’s interest in the secular world. 
Feodor discusses unbelief in the powerful penultimate chapter of 
On Orthodoxy in Relation to the Modem World. The chapter is a 
meditation on Thomas, the unbelieving apostle, remembered an¬ 
nually on the first Sunday after Easter. Feodor takes up the case 
with a lively sense of paradox. He recalls John the Theologian’s 
vision of the wall of Heavenly Jerusalem with “twelve foundations, 
and on them the twelve names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb” 
(Rev 21:14). Thomas, of course, is one of the twelve; yet, as Feodor 
observes, “he who was called to bring the world to faith in the Lord 
does not himself believe, and moreover his unbelief is of an espe¬ 
cially persistent kind.”*® Feodor examines the Gospel texts on 
Thomas and finds a consistent pattern of unbelief. En route to the 
raising of Lazarus, Thomas predicts that Jesus and the apostles will 
die at the hands of their enemies (Jn 11:16). At the Last Supper 
Thomas professes ignorance of Jesus’ way (14:5). Presented with 
sound reports of the resurrection, Thomas refuses to believe 
(20:25). In short, Thomas cannot embrace truth by faith; he must 

10 “Neverie i uverenie sv. Apostola Fomy,” Opravoslaviiy 318-19. 
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have proof. In this he reminds Feodor of the modern age, “the posi¬ 
tive age” as the nineteenth century liked to describe itself, an age 
when people demanded concrete, empirical evidence and rejected 
appeals to authority. 

In what does the good news of the story of Thomas consist? It 
consists, says Feodor, in the fact that the unbeliever is not con¬ 
demned but redeemed, and not only redeemed but built into the 
very foundation of the church. Thomas is reckoned one of the 
Lamb s apostles in order “to elevate even the most skeptical mind to 
the grace and truth of Christ, to confirm in the Lord even hearts 
which are disinclined to faith.” Moreover, the risen Christ satisfies 
Thomas' desire for proof: “Put your finger here and see my hands” 
(John 20:27). This dramatic moment in the story affirms the incar¬ 
nation and shows that “the whole earthly and material area [of life] 
with all its complexity, that area where human beings labor and are 
heavy laden, should not fall outside Christs grace and truth.”In 
other words, Thomas was not all wrong; his intellectual stubborn¬ 
ness helped crystallize the meaning of the Gospel. 

Believing that grace can transform unbelief in modern as well as 
apostolic times, Feodor adopts an irenic approach to the skeptics 
and unbelievers in his midst: 

“Peace be with you,” said the Lord to put them all at ease. By 
his appearance he confirmed the trustworthiness of the other 
apostles witness to His resurrection and at the same time dis¬ 
pelled the darkness of Thomas' unbelief But that Christ s 
blessing of “peace” might be nearer to our heart and mind, let 
us apply this word of “peace” to our own time in so far as it is 
troubled by the spirit of Thomas' unbelief Let us consider, in 
fact, what it would mean for us if the Lord were to reveal 
Himself to our age as the sun of truth in a way convincing to 
unbelief itself—even in that area of thought which is disin¬ 
clined to faith, skeptical to the point of crudity, and which be¬ 
lieves only in tangible, earthly things, with the result that it 
greatly disturbs believers and incurs their pious wrath. Those 
who now fight each other, the defenders of skeptical thought 

11 “Neverie i uverenie sv, Apostola Fomy,” Opravoslavii, 322-23. 
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and the defenders of simple faith, the zealots of the heavenly 
homeland and the zealots of tangible, worldly well-being, 
would hear the Lord saying, “Peace be with you.”*^ 

These words, issuing from deep within the Orthodox Church’s 
theology of the Incarnation, call for a more open and irenic ap¬ 
proach to modern humanism, including unbelieving humanism. 
Feodor has uncovered a new dimension of meaning in the tradi¬ 
tional doctrine. 

Along with a theology of the secular the Russian school pro¬ 
moted an activist view of the mission of the church to society and 
an emphasis on lay ministry through secular vocations. In his day, 
Archimandrite Feodor pointed to the fiction writer Gogol, the phi¬ 
losopher Kireevsky, the painter Aleksandr Ivanov, and the states¬ 
man Mikhail Speransky as new-style missionaries for Orthodoxy. 
With his keen sense for the surprising and unconventional charac¬ 
ter of the Gospel, Feodor also took an interest in all sorts of irregu¬ 
lar ministries. For example, he took up his pen in defense of Ivan 
Iakovlevich Koreisha, a Moscow fool-for-Christ and asylum 
inmate whom a critic had attacked in the press as a false prophet 
and dangerous influence on those, mostly women, who went to 
him for advice. Feodor responded by praising Ivan Iakovlevich for 
relating the Gospel to the concrete, everyday concerns of Ortho¬ 
dox people and found nothing offensive in his ministry in spite of 
his confinement in a mental hospital. The critic, unmoved by 
Feodor’s defense, advanced a theological criterion of his own: “We 
know that prophets do not exist nowadays, and thus everyone who 
appears to be one is a false prophet.”^^ Feodor did not believe this. 
On the contrary, he was convinced that the stream of prophecy 
continued to flow. That is what made him a good listener. One 
does not become a good listener by approaching listening as a 
moral exercise, as if listening were mainly a way of manifesting 

12 “Ncverie i uverenie sv. Apostola Fomy,” Opravoslavih 321-22. 

13 1. Pryzhov, Zhitie Ivana lakovUvicha, izuestnogo proroka v Mo^c (St Petersburg, 
1860), 29. This source also contains Archimandrite Feodor’s reply to Pryzhov, 
dated October 23, 1860: “Neskol’ko zamechanii po povodu stateiki v ‘Nashem 
vremeni’ o mnimom Izheproroke,” 31—45. 
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sympathy for the neighbor. One becomes a good listener when one 
believes that something truly worth hearing is being said. 

The activist approach to the reunion of the churches, which I 
call prophetic ecumenism, was another commitment of the Rus¬ 
sian school. The basis of prophetic ecumenism, as opposed to a 
purely priestly ecumenism, is the recognition that Orthodoxy 
alone can neither solve nor be the solution of the ecumenical prob¬ 
lem. The pioneer of this outlook was Vladimir Soloviev. In his ecu¬ 
menical activism, pursued in the 1880s and targeted mainly at 
Roman Catholics, Soloviev reminded his fellow Russians again 
and again that their Orthodox Church belongs to something 
greater than itself, to the Universal Church; and that the Universal 
Church belongs to something greater than itself, to the promised 
and now dawning Kingdom of God. Along with this went a revival 
of theocratic and apocalyptic thinking based on the perception 
that the Gospel speaks not only of an Inner Kingdom—powerful 
as that concept is—but of an Outer Kingdom, the Kingdom of 
God on earth, however problematic such a notion might be. 

A new-style pastoral theology, a concern with ministering to 
people where they really are, was another signature feature of the 
Russian school. This had its roots in the long tradition of Ortho¬ 
dox pastoral ministry, of course; I am not su^esting that Russian- 
school theologians were the first to reflect on the pastoral responsi¬ 
bilities of thp church. But consider the following example taken 
from a descrijption of Archimandrite Feodors ministry in the days 
when he was the dean of students at Kazan Theological Seminary 
(1854-58). I think you will agree that there is something new and 
distinctly modern about it: 

[Archimandrite Feodor] viewed the whole disciplinary sys¬ 
tem of the previous dean as a kind of legalistic tutelage which 
had no place and was even sinful in the new age of grace, a tu¬ 
telage based on the dead letter of law without spirit, on an 
old-testamental fear devoid of the love and liberty of the chil¬ 
dren of God and operating for the sake of outward appear¬ 
ances. This nervous and impressionable man did not hide 
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these thoughts even from his students. They in turn strongly 
hoped that in his deanship there would be a weakening of the 
strict regime that had held sway before, and in this they were 
not disappointed. By nature and even more by conviction, 
[Feodor] simply could not present himself in a domineering 
manner, as all deans before him had done. Viewing his minis¬ 
try as divine service and, in the spirit of his theological sys¬ 
tem, conforming himself to the Only-Begotten, he assumed 
in his own person “the form of a student,” so to speak; he tried 
to live the students’ life as a member of one body and one lit¬ 
tle church with them.^"^ 

Dean Feodor provides an early example of what one might call lib¬ 
eral pedagogy in Russia, although to him it was simply the Lamb s 
pedagogy: if Christ assumed “the form of a slave” (Phil 2:7) for the 
sake of humanity, should not a Christian dean assume the form of a 
student when ministering to his charges? 

Bukharev is not as well known as most of the other figures of the 
Russian school. As a thinker and writer he was less gifted than the 
distinguished intellectuals who came after him, and scholars have 
not paid much attention to him. The exceptions are both Orthodox 
women—Nadejda Gorodetzky, who devoted a section of her 
famous study of Russian-Christian thought to Bukharev, and Elisa¬ 
beth Behr-Sigel, who published a fine monograph on him.^^ There 
is poetic justice here, because the ministry of women in the church 
was a cause close to the heart of Bukharev and the woman he married 
after his laicization in 1863, Anna Sergeevna Rodyshevskaia. At 
every step in his career, Bukharev personally embodied the openness 
to the world, the interest in secular problems, and the theology of lis¬ 
tening which characterized the Russian school as a whole. 


14 P. Znamenskii, Istoriia kazanskoi dukhovnoi akademii zapervyi (doreformennyi)pe¬ 
riod ee sushchestvovaniia (1842-1870 gody), 3 vols. (Kazan: Tipografiia 

, TH^eratorskogo universiteta, 1891-1892),1:129-30. 

15 Nadejda Gorodetzky, The Humiliated Christ in Modem Russian Thought (London: 

Society for Promoting'Christian Knowledge; New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1938), 115-26; Elisabeth Alexandre Boukharev: Un Thiologiende 

TEglise orthodoxe russe en dialogue avec le monde modeme. Preface by Olivier Clement 
(Paris: Editions Beauchesne, 1977). 
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I think you can see, even from these fragmentary examples, how 
expansive the program of the Russian school was. Indeed, intellec¬ 
tual expansiveness was one of the striking features of the movement 
from the beginning. Russian-school thinkers wished to theologize 
about human experience, and human experience is expansive. 
“No, the human being is broad, too broad even, I would narrow 
him,” exclaims Dmitry Karamazov in a famous scene in The 
Brothers Karamazov (1:3:3). Russian-school thinkers agreed with 
Dmitry about the breadth of human experience but most certainly 
did not wish to narrow it. Their ambition was to embrace it all 
theologically. One of the Russian school’s fondest dreams was to 
forge a partnership between theology, philosophy, and modern sci¬ 
ence in the conviction that philosophy, science and theology 
should not be regarded as warring roommates in the house of intel¬ 
lect but as three sisters, each with her own Spirit-filled vocation of 
discerning Sophia, the divine wisdom at work in the world. 

In our day Russian-school theology merits fresh attention, not 
just from historical scholars and other specialists, but from the 
whole Orthodox community. The world of the original Russian 
school came crashing down in 1917, giving rise to the conditions 
to which Neopatristic theology made a brilliant response begin¬ 
ning in the mid-1930s. But the world as Neopatristic theology 
knew it came crashing down in 1989-91. Just how drastic the con¬ 
sequences of this upheaval are for Orthodox theology has not been 
recognized clearly enough because of the second life Neopatristic 
theology has taken on recently in the post-communist Orthodox 
world. Theologians in Russia and elsewhere in the East today are 
working hard to appropriate the many decades’ worth of impor¬ 
tant work done by Neopatristic thinkers from whom they were cut 
off by the political and ideological barriers of Communism. With 
an enthusiasm which is as understandable as it is one-sided, church 
theologians in Russia and elsewhere have embraced Neopatristic 
positions so passionately that it is possible to describe contempo¬ 
rary Russian Orthodox theology as “neo-Neopatristic.” With this 
has come the tendency to denigrate the Russian school and to draw 
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a sharp distinction between “theology” and “religious philosophy.” 
Ironically, it was just this disjunction which Father Alexander 
Schmemann, in the introduction to Ultimate Questions, regarded 
as a typical Western mistake in the handling of Russian religious 
thought. “[The] word combination [religious philosophy] may 
confuse Western readers, since in the West theology and philoso¬ 
phy are usually strictly separated, as are the areas of religion and 
culture themselves.”*^ It is ironic that a comparable shrinking of 
the intellectual horizon is now propounded by Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians in Russia. Their mistake, of course, lies in overlooking the 
historical fact that Russian religious philosophy not only began 
with Orthodox theology but, in the great dogmatic works of Father 
Sergii Bulgakov, ended with it. 

I cannot elaborate upon that history on the present occasion. 
For now, all I wish to surest is that neo-Neopatristic theology and 
other kinds of neo-traditionalism, no matter how long they last, do 
not have the intellectual and spiritual power to shape or govern the 
future of Orthodox theology. Neo-traditionalism does not possess 
the theological resources for dealing with the world that we and the 
Orthodox East now face. This is not the age of Diocletian; we had 
that already, unfortunately, in the 20th century. Nor is this a new 
Gsnstantinian age, something which will probably never come 
again. Nor is this a revolutionary age—that slogan surely has ex¬ 
hausted itself What we have today in the Orthodox world and 
indeed around the world is an age of Great Reforms, a time not 
unlike the middle of the nineteenth century when the Russian 
school first took shape. The reform age is likely to last for a consid¬ 
erable period of time because there is a great deal of work to be 
done. Contemporary Orthodox theologians can make an impor¬ 
tant contribution to the direction of the reforms by figuring Or¬ 
thodoxy into the equation. But if theologians wish to make a differ¬ 
ence, they have to do their homework, both practical and 


16 Ultimate Questions: An Anthology of Modem Russian Religious Thought, cd. with 
intro, by Alexander Schmemann (New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1965), 3. 
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theoretical; and they have to get involved in the vast secularized re¬ 
ality that envelops them on every side. A theology of engagement 
with the secular world is badly needed in Orthodoxy today. This 
need cannot be supplied by Neopatristic theology alone because it 
is not what Neopatristic theology was ever about. It is what Rus- 
sian-school theology was always about. Contemporary Orthodox 
theologians will find treasures beyond number in the works of the 
Russian school from Bukharev through Soloviev to Bulgakov and 
also, let it be noted, in the work of latter-day Solovievians such as 
Father Aleksandr Men and his friends who contributed so signifi¬ 
cantly to the revival of theology and of faith itself in the late Soviet 
period. 

In closing let me say that Russian-school theology holds trea¬ 
sures for Western Christians, too—for Roman Catholics, Protes¬ 
tants, Pentecostals and especially for my fellow Anglicans. We, too, 
need to hear what Russian-school theologians have to say, albeit for 
somewhat different reasons than those which compel attention in 
the Orthodox community. That, however, is a subject for another 
lecture. Thank you very much for your attention to this one. 
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SUFFERING Towards personhood: 

JOHN ZIZIOULAS AND FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY 
IN Conversation on Freedom and the 
Human Person 

C. Paul Schroeder 

Fyodor Dostoevsky (1821-1881) was a Russian novelist and 
sometime philosopher of the nineteenth century; John Zizioulas 
(Metropolitan John of Pergamon, 1931-) is a Greek theologian of 
the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. The two authors are sepa¬ 
rated by time and place, by language, by nationality, and by genre 
of literature. Yet they are united, not only within the ecclesial com¬ 
munion of the Orthodox Church, but also in their pursuit of a 
philosophical inquiry that represents for both the passion of their 
life: the question of freedom. Both authors wrestle earnestly with 
the concept of freedom in relation to God and to human beings, 
and while their conclusions differ in certain respects, there is pro¬ 
found continuity and a deep resonance between many aspects of 
their thought. The following paper represents an attempt at a criti¬ 
cal comparison of the thought of Zizioulas and Dostoevsky as it re¬ 
lates to the subject of freedom and human personhood. In the first 
two sections of the paper, an overview of each authors conception 
of freedom and the human person is sketched, concluding with a 
brief comparison of their thought; the final section examines a par¬ 
ticular aspect of Zizioulas’ thought as it relates to the thought of 
Dostoevsky, in the attempt to demonstrate that Zizioulas’ own 
thought may be developed and enriched in conjunction with a 
thoughtful reading of Dostoevsky. 

Personhood and Freedom in Zizioulas 

As his point of departure for a discussion of personhood and free¬ 
dom, Zizioulas takes the theology of the Trinity, seeking to 
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demonstrate that in God freedom is constitutive of personhood. 
Two points stand out in this discussion as decisive for his thought: 
the so-called “first and second leavenings” of Greek patristic theol¬ 
ogy. * The “first leavening,” according to Zizioulas, is accomplished 
primarily through the theology of St Athanasius of Alexandria, 
who proposes a radical contrast between essence and will in the 
being of God.^ This contrast is intended to distinguish between the 
existence of the created realm as dependem for its existence solely 
upon the will of God, and the being of the Son, who receives his ex¬ 
istence from the Fathers ousia or essence; hence, the famous 
“homoousion” of Athanasius. The first leavening is significant in¬ 
asmuch as it preserves Gods radical freedom from any ontological 
necessity vis-h-vis the world. Because creation is linked to Gods 
will rather than God’s nature, creation entails no necessity that 
would condition the being of God or limit the divine freedom: 
“God’s being, in an ultimate sense, remained free in relation to the 
world, in such a way that the Greek mind could identify it as ‘be¬ 
ing’ without having to link it with the world out of an ontological 
necessity.”^ Moreover, by creating a sharp distinction between the 
Son as eternal, and creation as having a beginning, and thus as hav¬ 
ing emerged ex nihilo,^ Athanasius’ thought secures God’s absolute 
freedom in the very act of creating. Because God creates ex nihilo 
and not from pre-existing materials, God in creating is not limited 
by the possibilities or constraints of pre-existing matter, which 
would necessarily pose a limitation and provocation to freedom; as 
Zizioulas states, “The purpose of this expression {ex nihilo )... was 
to indicate that nothing at all existed previously to creation, no 

1 John D. Zizioulas, Being as Communion, (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
1993), 39. 

2 Ibid., 83fF. 

3 Ibid., 84. 

4 As Aristode Papanikolaou points out, Athanasius does not formally employ 
the terminology “ex nihilo”; the concept, however, is implicit in his de¬ 
scription of creation as “out of nothing” and possessing a “beginning.” Aris¬ 
totle Papanikolaou, “Apophaticism V. Ontology” (Ph.D. diss., University 
of Chic^o), 278-79. 
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factor whatsoever apart from Gods free will was at work or contrib¬ 
uted in any way to Gods creation of the world.”^ Thus, in God the 
act of creation fully coincides with freedom; creation, because it is 
linked to will and not to nature, and because it emerges ex nihilo 
and not from pre-existing matter, is identified with divine 
freedom. 

If the “first leavening” served to secure God’s freedom in rela¬ 
tionship to the created world, however, it left unanswered the ques¬ 
tion of God’s freedom in relationship to God’s own being. While 
Athanasius’ distinction between essence and will makes God radi¬ 
cally free in relation to the world, it implies a kind of necessity 
within the being of God in relation to the Son. If the world exists by 
the will of God, and thus represents freedom on God’s part, then 
the Son who exists by nature must somehow represent necessity on 
God’s part. As Aristotle Papanikolaou writes, “Somehow Athan¬ 
asius leaves the problem of freedom and communion, the question 
of how God’s communal existence can be a product of freedom, 
unanswered ... Athanasius succeeded in freeing God from the 
world, though not from the necessity of his own existence.”^ The 
dichotomy of will vs. essence is therefore inadequate in itself to 
fully safeguard divine freedom from necessity, and therefore pre¬ 
supposes, according to Zizioulas, a “second leavening,” which was 
accomplished primarily through the theological contribution of 
the Cappadocian Fathers. This “second leavening” of the 
Cappadocians consists of their identification of the concept of 
hypostasis (until then understood as little more than a synonym for 
otisiti) with that of prosopon or “person.”^ Zizioulas regards this 
identification as no less than a “revolution,”® inasmuch as it suc¬ 
ceeds in introducing relationality into ontology as a constitutive el¬ 
ement: “This meant that from now on a relational term entered 

5 John D. Zizioulas, “Preserving God's Creation: Three Lectures on Theol¬ 
ogy and Ecology (Lecture Two),” Kings College Theolo^cal Review 12 
(1989) 43. 

6 Papanikolaou, Apophaticism v. Ontology» 277-79, 

1 Zizioulas, Being as Communion, 40fF. 

8 Ibid., 36. 
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into ontology and, conversely, that an ontological category such as 
hypostasis entered the relational categories of existence. To be and to 
be in relation becomes identical.”^ 

Zizioulas buttresses his interpretation of Cappadocian theology 
with two observations. The first regards St Basils use of aition or 
aitia to describe the r^ationship of the Father to the Son and Spirit. 
Zizioulas contrasts the imagedwith that of pege^ arguing 
that while the latter may be interpretecTirarLimpersonal “source,” 
the former represents a personal “cause”; thus, thcLjSon and the 
Spirit derive their being from a personal being, the FatherTand^iot 
from the impersonal essence.Zizioulas' second observation re¬ 
gards the tendency of St Basil to downplay the term ousia, prefer¬ 
ring to substitute the concept of koinonia or “communion” as the 
principle of unity between the three Persons: 

If we read carefully his De Spiritu Sancto and his letters, we get 
the impression that Basil prefers to speak of the unity of Gods 
being in terms other than that of substance. One could even 
risk saying that Basil does not particularly like this terminol¬ 
ogy, and prefers to use Koinonia whereever[sic] reference is 
made to the oneness of the divinity. 

The Cappadocian “relational ontology” thus leads to the recogni¬ 
tion that the Son and the Spirit do not derive their existence from 
an impersonal principle of causation (i.e., the ousia)y but are rather 
caused by a personal being, the Father; God within God s trinitar¬ 
ian being exists not as necessity, but as communion, freedom, and 
love.'^ By thus establishing relationships of freedom and love as 

9 Ibid., 88. 

10 John D. Zizioulas, ‘The Teaching of the Second Ecumenical Council in 
Historical and Theological Perspective,” in Credo in Spiritum Sanctum, ed. 
J. S. Martins (Roma: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1983), 37. 

11 Ibid., 34. 

12 It may be wondered, however, whether this “relational ontology” can ade¬ 
quately account for the being of the Father; does the Father exist by neces¬ 
sity, or is the Father to be understood as free even from the Father’s own 
being? Zizioulas argues for the latter, based upon a distinction found in 
Gregory the Theologian between the will of God (f| 9eXr|aL5 ToO 6eo0) 
and God Himself as “the willing one” (6 GeXoji/). Zizioulas is thus able to say 
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constitutive of personhood, Zizioulas proposes an understanding 
of the person in which personhood-as-freedom (the ecstatic 
sion of personhood) and personhood-as-love (the hypostatic di¬ 
mension of personhood) fully coincide/'^ 

How does Zizioulas’ “relational ontology,” his understanding of 
divine personhood as communion and freedom, relate to human 
existence? Zizioulas’ way of doing theology operates upon a princi¬ 
ple that may be referred to as the “existential imperative”; the task 
of true theology demands that it impinge upon human existence: 

If we believe in a particular doctrine simply and solely because it 
was decided thus by an ecumenical council, and not because this 
dogma in fact reveals a truth upon which our being depends, we do 
disservice to theology. Theology does not have the obligation 
merely to describe doctrines, presenting the way in which they 
were formulated in the past. It also has the function of interpreta¬ 
tion, of demonstrating how and why our being depends upon 
them.^'^ 

Zizioulas’ interpretation of trinitarian theology is thus crucial to 
his understanding of the image of God in the anthropos (human 
being). According to Zizioulas, the imago Deiy understood as the 
distinctive human characteristic, is not to be identified with 
human reason or human consciousness; as Darwin has demon¬ 
strated, both reason and consciousness exist in the animal species, 
“the difference between them and man being one of degree not of 
kindT^’^ The image of God in the anthropos cannot be related to 


that '^even the Fathers own being'is a result of the ‘willing one’—the Father 
Himself. Thus by making a person—the Father—the ultimate point of on¬ 
tological reference, the aition, the Cappadocian Fathers made it possible to 
introduce freedom into the notion of being, perhaps for the first time in his¬ 
tory.” (John D. Zizioulas, “On Being a Person: Towards an Ontology of 
Personhood,” in Persons Divine and Human, ed. Christoph Schwobel and 
Colin E. Gunton [Edinburgh: T &: T Clark, 1991], 42 n.) 

13 Ibid., 46. 

14 John D. Zizioulas, “To Einai touTheou kai to Einai tou Anthropou” (“The 
Being of God and the Being of the Anthropos^), Synaxis yj (1991) 13; au¬ 
thor’s own translation. 

15 Zizioulas, “Preserving God’s Creation (Lecture One),” 4; cf. John D. 
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any such “natural characteristic” that would constitute the deter¬ 
minative factor of human existence; it is not a matter of the “what” 
of being at all. Rather, it is a matter of the “how” of being, its “mode 
of existence” {tropos hyparxeos)\ that is, a matter of personhood.^^ 
Above all, the anthropos yearns to be person as God is person, to 
hypostasize being in a manner free from all ontological necessity, to 
exist as a unique, irreducible, and unrepeatable entity, to constitute 
personhood as freedom and love. 

The divine image, which enables the anthropos to strive towards 
personhood through freedom, is seen especially in the uniquely 
human capacity for love as a movement of self-transcendence. 
Through relationships of love, the anthropos to affirm his/her 

existence as absolute particularity^ as a unique and unrepeatable 
hypostasis, and thus as free even from the constraints of “nature.” 
It is also seen in the anthropos* unique among creatures, to 

transcend the “givenness” of being, to envision and create a new re¬ 
ality. The highest expressions of this ability are to be found in art 
and music, which open up entirely new and unforeseen horizons, 
constituting, as it were, “the beginning of a world.” It is precisely 
this striving for freedom, however, which is at the root of the tragic 
dimension of the anthropos* being. Zizioulas understands this trag¬ 
edy of human existence as “the impasse created by a freedom driv¬ 
ing towards its fulfillment and being unable to reach it.”'^ The 
anthropos freedom is limited by virtue of his/her existence as a cre- 


Zizioulas, “Human Capacity and Human Incapacity: a Theological 
Exploration of Personhood,” Scottish Journal of Theology 28 (1975) 406. 
Zizioulas’ comments in this regard are noteworthy as a substantive attempt 
to incorporate evolutionary theory into a theological model, rather than 
merely accommodating the theory in a superficial way. 

16 John D. Zizioulas, “The Doctrine of the Holy Trinity: the Significance of 
the Cappadocian Contribution,” in Trinitarian Theology Today: Essays in 
Divine Being and Act, ed. Christoph Schwobel (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 
1995), 55.^^ 

17 Zizioulas, “Preserving God’s Creation: Three Lectures on Theology and 
Ecology (Lecture Three),” King*s College Theological Review 13 (1990) 1-2. 

18 Zizioulas, “Human Capacity and Incapacity,” 412. 

19 Zizioulas, “Preserving God’s Creation (Lecture Three),” 2. 
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ated rather than an uncreated being. As we have seen above, God is 
radically free in relation to created being inasmuch as God creates 
ex nihib. The anthropos, on the other hand, is constantly con¬ 
fronted with the “givenness” of his/her own surroundings, and 
every human attempt at creativity is thus radically conditioned by 
the limited possibilities of the pre-existing materials.^® Moreover, 
this “givenness” extends not only to external realities, but also to 
the anthropos'awn being. God as person exists free from any neces¬ 
sity within Gods being that God should exist; the anthropos, on the 
other hand, is subject to “ontological necessity,” the necessity of 
being, a condition that Zizioulas identifies as the “first passion” of 
human existence.^* Human existence, as perpetuated through 
sexual procreation, contains an inevitable element of necessity, and 
thus can never fully coincide with freedom, as God’s existence 
does. Zizioulas is fond of illustrating this dilemma with a quotation 
from Kirilov in Dostoevsky’s The Possessed: 

Every man who desires to attain total freedom must be bold 
enough to put an end to his life... This is the ultimate limit of 
freedom; this is all there is nothing beyond this. Whoever 
dares to commit suicide becomes God. Everyone can do this 
and so bring the existence of God to an end, and then there 
will be absolutely nothing ..P' 

Human freedom is thus confronted with a paradox: the anthropos 
can be free from the necessity of being only through self-annihila¬ 
tion; the only truly free act is suicide. Yet death can never pose a sat¬ 
isfying solution to the dilemma of necessary existence, since what 
the anthropos dcsitts is not «<?«-existence, but personal eustenct as a 
unique and unrepeatable entity. Death thus represents the “second 
passion” of created existence," inasmuch as death frustrates the 
anthropos’ c[ue.st for absolute particularity. As Zizioulas writes, 

20 Ibid. 

21 Zizioulas, Being as Communion, 50-51. 

22 Ibid., 42; cf. Zizioulas, “Human Capacity and Incapacity,” 432; Zizioulas, 
“Preserving God’s Creation (Lecture Three),” 2. 

23 Zizioulas, Being as Communion, 51. 
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Mans inability to ensure his absolute identity in the world 
culminates in death. Death becomes tragic and unacceptable 
only when man is regarded as person, and above all as 
hypostasis and unique identity... The survival of the person 
as a unique identity is not ensured by marriage and childbear¬ 
ing, which in the last analysis are shown only to supply matter 
for death. For if through all this being survives only as the 
substance or as the ‘species* of man, what does not survive is 
the concrete and unique identity, the person.^"^ 

Thus, we see that the anthropos is unable to achieve freedom in rela¬ 
tion to the created realm, in relation to his/her own being, and in 
relation to death, the final outcome of created finitude. 

What solution does Zizioulas propose to the tragedy of human 
freedom? In brief, Zizioulas proposes that the anthropos must pass 
from its present state of subjection to the necessity of birth and 
death, from what he calls the “hypostasis of biological existence,*’ 
to a new reality unconditioned by biological necessity. Zizioulas 
calls this new reality, into which human beings enter through bap¬ 
tism, the “hypostasis of ecclesial existence.” Through baptism, the 
anthropos is enabled to make a decisive break with the biological re¬ 
lationships by which his/her existence is determined, to attain to a 
“new birth.” This new birth enables the anthropos to enter into a 
new relationship with God the Father by identifying his/her 
hypostasis with the hypostasis of Christ: 

Christology consequently is the proclamation to man that his 
nature can be assumed and hypostasized in a matter free from 
the ontological necessity of his biological hypostasis, which, 
as we have seen, leads to the tragedy of individualism and 
death. Thanks to Christ man can henceforth himself “sub¬ 
sist,** can affirm his existence as personal not on the basis of 
the immutable laws of his nature, but on the basis of a rela¬ 
tionship with God which is identified with what Christ in 
freedom and love possesses as Son of God with the Father.^^ 


24 Ibid., 47. 

25 Ibid., 56. 
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This identification of the human hypostasis with that of Christ is 
made possible through the Holy Spirit in the eucharistic event. It is the 
Holy Spirit who constitutes Christ as a “corporate personality,” capa¬ 
ble of including within his one hypostasis the many hypostases of the 
Church.^^ By the Holy Spirit, the Church in the eucharistic event is 
constituted as the Body of Christ, and thus is enabled to participate in 
the personal life of the Holy Trinity; as Papanikolaou states, 

Christ is the “one” and the “many” in whom hypostases are not 
merged or absorbed, but transfigured, or rather constituted 
in the relationship which Christ has with the Father. It is 
within this relationship that the human person becomes, or 
exists eternally as a unique and unrepeatable being.^^ 

Thus, it is most particularly in the eucharistic event that the 
anthropos experiences true freedom, entering into the trinitarian 
communion in which freedom and love perfectly coincide in 
personhood. 

Dostoevsky on Personhood and Freedom 

The greatest affinity between the writings of Dostoevsky and 
Zizioulas is to be found in their common conception of freedom as 
the highest yearning of man s being. As Berdyaev writes in his book 
Dostoevsky, “for Dostoievsky the theme of man and his destiny is in 
the first place the theme of freedom, that freedom is the center of 
his conception of the world, that his hidden pathos is a pathos of 
freedom.”^® Dostoevsky’s “Grand Inquisitor” raises the question of 
human freedom to perhaps its highest level in history: 

Thou didst desire man’s free love, that He should follow Thee 
freely, enticed and made captive by Thee. In place of the rigid 
ancient law, man must hereafter with a free heart decide for 
himself what is good and what is evil, having only thine image 
before him as guide.^^ 

26 Ibid., 130-31. 

27 VsepaaikolAoxx, Apophaticism V. Ontology, 417—18. 

28 Nicholas Berdyaev, Dostoevsky, trans. Donald Attwater, (New York: Me¬ 
ridian Books, 1957), 67. 
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While Zizioulas argues for freedom from a primarily theological 
basis, Dostoevsky pursues the question of freedom from an exis¬ 
tential point of view; the two are agreed, however, in placing free¬ 
dom at the center of the anthropos* htmq,. 

At the heart of Dostoevsky s conception of human existence is a 
deep-seated rejection of determinism in every form. This is per¬ 
haps best expressed in a well-known passage from the Letters from 
the Underground: 

On the contrary, say you, science will in time show man... 
that he does not possess any will or initiative of his own, and 
never has done, but that he is as the keyboard of a piano, or as 
the handle of a hurdy-gurdy ... All human acts will then be 
mathematically computed according to nature s laws, and en¬ 
tered in tables of logarithms which extend to about the 
108 , 000 th degree... But I should not be surprised if, amid all 
this order and regularity of the future, there should suddenly 
arise, from some quarter or another, some gentleman of low¬ 
born—or, rather, of retrograde and cynical—demeanor who, 
setting his arms akimbo, should say to you all: “How now, 
gentlemen? Would it not be a good thing if, with one con¬ 
sent, we were to kick all this solemn wisdom to the winds, and 
to send these logarithms to the devil, and to begin to live our 
own lives again according to our own stupid whims?^^ 

A key to understanding Dostoevsky’s thought in this regard is the 
recognition that it is freedom, not reason, which defines true 
human existence. Human beings would rather be free than ratio¬ 
nal, and thus will never submit to any scheme, however reasonable, 
which leaves no place for the expression of their freedom. 

There is one occasion, and one occasion only, when man can 
willfully, consciously desiderate what is foolish and harmful. 

This is the occasion when he yearns to have the right to 
desiderate for himself what is foolish and harmful, and to be 

29 Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Brothers KaramazoVy trans. Constance Garnett 
(New York: Penguin Books), 248. 

30 Fyodor Dostoevsky, Lettersfrom the Underworld, trans. C. J. Hogarth (New 
York: Dutton, 1971), 29-31. 
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bound by no obligation whatsoever to desiderate anything 
that is sensible... This is because it is possible for his folly to 
preserve to him, under all circumstances, the chief, the most 
valuable of all his possessions—namely, his personality, his 
individuality.^' 

Freedom thus represents an ultimately irrational principle, in that it 
can neither be identified with reason nor reduced to mere self-inter¬ 
est. Thus, according to Dostoevsky, all attempts of science, political 
and otherwise, to ensure human happiness by reducing human exis¬ 
tence to mathematical formulas based on reason and happiness is 
bound to fail, inasmuch as these attempts ultimately violate the 
deepest principle of human existence: freedom. To quote the Under¬ 
ground Man once more, “How much freedom should I have left to 
me when we had come to tables and arithmetic—^when only the rule 
that twice two make four had come to hold the board?... This for¬ 
mula is not life at all; it is the beginning of death!” 

This human yearning for freedom at all costs leads Dostoevsky 
to enumerate the tragic dimension of human freedom: the 
anthropos is constantly confronted with what Zizioulas refers to as 
the “givenness” of creation, a givenness that stands as a constant 
provocation and qualification for the anthropos who desires abso¬ 
lute freedom, Vyacheslav Ivanov writes that the genius in 
Dostoevsky’s art consists in his “laying bare the most deeply hidden 
tragedy contained in the dualism of necessity and free will as com¬ 
ponents of human destiny. We have already referred to the pas¬ 
sage of Kirilov in The Possessed, in which the only response of free¬ 
dom in light of the givenness of the world is suicide; as Kirilov 
states just before this famous passage, “If God exists, all that exists is 
his will and from His will I cannot escape.”^^ The theme of suicide 

31 Ibid., 34. 

32 Vyacheslav Ivanov, Freedomandthe Tra^ Life: a Study in Dostoevsky, trans. 
Norman Cameron (New York: Noonday Press, 1957), 17. 

33 Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Possessed, trans. Constance Garnett (New York: 
Random House, 1936), 627. It is worth noting that Dostoevsky elsewhere 
raises the problem of the givenness of existence not only in relation to free¬ 
dom perse, but also in relation to love: “The sight of an unworthy father in- 
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as a response to the tragedy of freedom in the face of a given exis¬ 
tence seems to have been a preoccupation of Dostoevsky’s; in his 
diary, he records the following letter from a young woman who 
committed suicide: 

Indeed, what right did this nature have to bring me into this 
world pursuant to some of her eternal laws? I am created with 
consciousness and I did conceive nature: what right had she, 
therefore, to beget me without my will, without my will as a 
conscious creature?.,. And even though all this be necessary, 
pursuant to some almighty, eternal, and fixed law of nature, 
yet believe me, in this area, there is some kind of most pro¬ 
found disrespect for mankind... Now therefore, I sentence 
this nature, which has so unceremoniously and impudently 
brought me into existence for suffering, to annihilation, to¬ 
gether with myself 

Ivanov describes such a conception of life as that of the “evil 
dream,” which can be ended only “by killing myself, and with my¬ 
self, the world contained within me.”^^ 

For the anthropos who refuses to relinquish freedom, there is 
only one possible alternative to suicide: the deepest and most pro¬ 
found suffering. This metaphysical predicament is put in perhaps 
its starkest terms by Ivan Karamazov, who enumerates what are es¬ 
sentially the only two existential choices confronting humankind: 
the cross or the noose; i.e., suffering, or suicide.^^ The anthropos 

voluntarily suggests tormenting questions to a young person, especially 
when he compares him with the fathers of his friends. The conventional an¬ 
swer to this question is: ‘He begot you, and you are his flesh and blood, and 
therefore you are bound to love him.’ The youth involuntarily reflects: ‘But 
did he love me when he begot me?’ He wonders more and more: ‘Was it for 
my sake he begot me? He did not know me, not even my sex, at that mo¬ 
ment, at the moment of passion, perhaps inflamed by wine... Why am I 
bound to love him, simply for begetting me, when he has cared nothing for 
me all my life?”’ ( The Brothers Karamazov, 703). 

34 Fyodor Dostoevsky, Diary of a Writer, trans. Boris Brascol (New York: 
George Braziller, 1954), 471-73. 

35 Ivanov, Freedom and the Tragic Life, 31. 

36 “Tomorrow the cross, but not the gallows. No, I won’t hang myself I could 
never commit suicide ...” Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov, 616. 
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seeking freedom strikes out in opposition to the current of life, 
which tends towards the suppression and subversion of freedom, 
and thus cannot but suffer greatly. As Berdyaev writes, “the way of 
freedom is the way of suffering, and man must follow it to the end... 
(Dostoevsky) would not relieve man from the burden of freedom, he 
would not deliver him from suffering at the price of such a loss.”^^ In 
the midst of a “scientific” world that seeks to reduce human beings to 
mathematical equations of reasonableness and happiness, the 
anthropos rebels by embracing absurdity and suffering as the only 
sure expressions of freedom; to quote Berdyaev again, “man is over¬ 
whelmingly attracted towards unreasonableness, towards a lawless 
freedom, towards suffering.”^^ Suffering functions as a constant 
source of reassurance to the anthropos that he/she is truly alive, 
having the power to renounce even happiness in the name of free¬ 
dom. In the words of the Underground Man, 

Why, then, are you so absolutely, so portentously, certain that 
one thing, and one thing only, is normal and positive—in a 
word, good—for mankind... May it not be that man occa¬ 
sionally loves something besides prosperity, may it not be that 
he also loves suffering?... I feel certain that man never rejects 
suffering (in the sense of chaos and disruption of his 
schemes); for suffering is the mainspring of self-realization.^^ 

As the devil states in his interview with Ivan Karamazov, “They suf¬ 
fer, but then thev live, they live a real life, not a fantastical ont, for 
suffering is lifeT ^ 

If freedom has no existential content other than suffering, how¬ 
ever, then freedom and human existence are rendered ultimately 
absurd. The anthropos rebels and suffers, but there is no existential 
content, no meaning in his/her suffering; suffering reveals the 
human being to be merely the “useless passion” of Sartre. It is Ivan 
Karamazov who most poignantly underscores the existential absur- 

37 Berdyaev, Dostoevsky, 66-G7. 

38 Ibid., 50, 

39 Dostoevsky, Letters From the Underworld, 40—41. 

40 Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov, 606-07. 
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dity of human suflFering—and particularly the sufferings of chil¬ 
dren—in his dialogue with Alyosha before “The Grand Inquisi¬ 
tor.” Ivan concludes that “the world stands upon absurdities.”'^* 
There is only one possibility of reconciling the absurdity inherent 
in freedom as suffering, and that is through love; freedom and love 
must coincide in suffering. Only through love can freedom escape 
the absurdity of meaninglessness, for only love can transform suf¬ 
fering into the possibility of communion. Dostoevsky recognized 
that suffering has tremendous power to reinforce the separation 
and isolation of human beings from one another; as Ivan states, 
“Suppose I, for instance, suffer intensely. Another can never know 
how much I suffer, because he is another and not I.” Yet love repre¬ 
sents a principle of solidarity and co-responsibility so profound 
that in love the isolating power of suffering is overcome. According 
to the oft-repeated maxim of Fr Zossima, true love consists in this; 
“make yourself responsible for all human beings and for the whole 
world.” The one who loves thus becomes a “catholic personality,” 
capable of taking on the suffering of others, even the suffering of 
the entire world.As Lazio Vatai writes regarding the person of 
Sonia in Crime and Punishment, 

Sonja, the harlot, is suffering immensely because she lives 
with an intact pure soul amidst the lowly dirt. Raskolnikov 
confessed his sin only to her because he sensed a great sufferer 
in her. Once he fell on his knees in front of her and kissed 
Sonja’s feet and said: “I was kneeling not in front of you but in 
front of all the sufferings of mankind.” Everybody lives in suf¬ 
fering and it is possible that in one specific person may live ev¬ 
erybody’s suffering.'*^ 

Thus the “catholic personality” is fulfilled in the person of the 

41 Ibid., 236. 

42 The phenomenon which I have referred to as the “catholic personality” is 
also noted by Ivanov, who refers to it as the “(Ecumenical consciousness” 
which makes possible “the miracle of communion with the other-Ego” 
(Freedom and the Tragic Life, 36). 

43 Lazio Vatai, Man arid His Tragic Life: Based on Dostoevsky, trans. Lazio 
Kecskemethy, (New York: Philosophical Library, 1954), 94. 
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“catholic sufferer,” in the one who suffers with and for the entire 
world. In this sense, the “catholic sufferer” becomes something ap¬ 
proaching a Christ-figure,'^'^ and his/her suffering rises to the level 
of a redemptive act. 

In The Brothers Karamazov, this phenomenon of the “catholic 
sufferer” is seen especially in the figure of Dmitri Karamazov. Fr 
Zossima bows down to Dmitri as Raskolnikov bowed down to 
Sonia, an action that is mistakenly interpreted by Rakitin as a 
prophecy of murder; Fr Zossima, however, explains his action dif¬ 
ferently: “I bowed down yesterday to the great suffering in store for 
him.”"^^ Fr Zossimas prophetic act is fulfilled when Dmitri is 
wrongly apprehended and charged with the murder of his father, 
an event described in a section of the book entitled “The Sufferings 
of a Soul.” At the end of this section, Dmitri has a troubling dream; 
he sees the remnants of a burnt-out village, peasant women refu¬ 
gees fleeing the destruction, and in the midst of it all, a baby suffer¬ 
ing from exposure and malnutrition, wailing at its mothers dried 
up breast: 

And he felt that a passion of pity, such as he had never known 
before, was rising in his heart, that he wanted to cry, that he 
wanted to do something for them all, so that the babe should 
cry no more, so that the dark-faced, dried-up mother should 
not weep, that no one should shed tears again from that 
moment. 

From this moment on, Dmitri s entire outlook changes; as he states 
to his captors immediately afterward, 

Gentlemen, we re all cruel, we re all monsters, we all make 
men weep, and mothers, and babes at the breast, but of all, let 
it be settled here, now, of all I’m the lowest reptile... I accept 
the torture of my accusations and my public shame. I want to 
suffer, because by suffering I shall be purified. 

44 The most obvious example, if perhaps not the most compelling, is 
Dostoevsky’s “Christ-man”: Prince Mishkin, protagonist of The Idiot. 

45 Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov, 274. 

46 Ibid., 486. 
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Later, in prison, Dmitri comments on the meaning of his vision to 
Alyosha, developing the image of the “babe” as a metaphor of 
human suffering; 

Why was it I dreamed of the ‘babe’ at such a moment? Why is 
the babe so poor? That was a sign to me at that moment. It’s 
for the babe I’m going. Because we are all responsible for all... 

And what is suffering? I am not afraid of it, even if it were be¬ 
yond reckoning. I am not afraid of it now... I seem to have 
such strength now, that I think I could stand anything, any 
suffering, only to be able to say and to repeat to myself every 
moment: “I exist.” In thousands of agonies—1 exist. I’m tor¬ 
tured on the rack—but I exist! Although I sit alone—I exist! 

Though he ultimately proves inadequate to bear the greatness of 
his vision, Dmitri has discovered the true content of human exis¬ 
tence as love enabled through suffering. As Richard Pevear points 
out, in this regard it is Dmitri, and not Alyosha or Fr Z^ssima, who 
provides the final response to Ivan’s quandary over the absurdity of 
human suffering.^^ Suffering cannot be explained, it can only be 
embraced with and for the suffering world. Thus, in Dostoevsky, 
the true human being is found in the person of the “catholic suf¬ 
ferer,” the one in whom freedom and love fully coincide in 
suffering. 

In examining the broad contours of the thought of Zizioulas and 
Dostoevsky regarding human freedom and personhood, several 
points of symmetry emerge. Both Zizioulas and Dostoevsky wres¬ 
tle with the problem of human freedom in the light of a given exis¬ 
tence, and both ultimately recognize that true personhood repre¬ 
sents a coincidence of freedom and love. There are, however, also 
some profound differences between the two. For Zizioulas, the ex¬ 
perience of freedom emerges within an ecclesial milieu; his writ¬ 
ings represent a sophisticated theological reflection on the ecclesial 
dimensions of personhood and freedom, particularly as these are 
concretized in the Eucharist. In Dostoevsky, this is replaced by a 

47 Richard Peavear, “The Mystery of Man in Dostoevsky,” Sourozh 66 (De¬ 
cember 1996) 34-35. 
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“metaphysics of suffering,”^® in which it is human suffering that 
becomes the context for the expression of freedom and love. Suffer¬ 
ing does not play a major role in the thought of Zizioulas as it is de¬ 
veloped in the majority of his writings. There is, however, one sig¬ 
nificant attempt on Zizioulas’ part to tackle the problem of 
suffering, and this article, not coincidentally, also contains 
Zizioulas’ most extended reflection on Dostoevsky. The remainder 
of this paper will focus upon this article, “Human Capacity and 
Human Incapacity,” in the attempt to determine whether the 
theme of suffering may be developed in a manner consistent with 
other features of Zizioulas’ thought. 

“Capacity in Incapacity” and Freedom as Suffering 

As Zizioulas himself points out, the classic theological discussion 
of “capacity and incapacity” revolves around the question of 
whether the anthropos possesses any innate capax dei that would 
render him/her capable of possessing a “natural knowledge” of 
God.^^ As Zizioulas develops and ultimately redefines this con¬ 
cept, however, “capacity and incapacity” acquires a new meaning as 
a dense theological metaphor that must be carefully “unpacked.” 
In its simplest terms, for Zizioulas “human incapacity” refers to 
human finitude, to the anthropos'stsxxxs as a created being. Human 
incapacity is seen primarily in the fact that the anthroposhsts partic¬ 
ular boundaries that radically condition his/her existence; as a cre¬ 
ated being, the anthropos is caught in the spatio-temporal web of 
existence, and cannot extricate him/herself from these boundaries. 
Ultimately, the anthropos’ boundaries tend towards individualiza¬ 
tion, dissolution, and death, the final expression of human inca¬ 
pacity. However, side by side with human boundaries there resides 
a capacity for transcendence of these boundaries, a transcendence 
that is expressed in terms of the anthropos’ecstatic capacity for free¬ 
dom and love in and through relationships of communion. 

48 As Vatai states, for Dostoevsky “suffering is metaphysics” {Man and His 
Trapc Life, 99). 

49 Zizioulas, “Human Capacity and Incapacity,” 403 ff. 
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Human existence is thus simultaneously constituted by incapacity 
and capacity, by limitation and freedom. Only in God does capac¬ 
ity exist apart from any corresponding incapacity, only in God is 
there freedom without limits, inasmuch as God, being uncreated, 
is the only being “whose particularity is established in full ontologi¬ 
cal freedom, i.e., not by virtue of its boundaries (he is ‘incompre¬ 
hensible,’ ‘indivisible,’ etc.), but by its ekstasis of communion (he 
is eternally Trinity and love) which makes it unique and indispens- 

able.”5" 

Zizioulas devotes considerable effort to explaining how this dia¬ 
lectic of capacity and incapacity develops in the context of human 
existence. In the process, he creates a new metaphor of “presence in 
absence” in the attempt to describe “the paradoxical fact that the 
presence of being in and through the human person is ultimately 
revealed as an absence.”^' This is to say that the realization of 
personhood as communion and love is not the necessary outcome 
of existence itself, but can only result from a free act of commu¬ 
nion. Zizioulas uses an illustration in which a person enters a cafe 
in search of a friend; in entering the cafe and finding that the friend 
is absent, the person makes two discoveries. First, the sought-after 
friend is “present” even in being absent, inasmuch as he or she “oc¬ 
cupies the whole space-time context of the cafe” for the one who is 
seeking.Second, the other people in the cafe are “absent” even in 
being present, inasmuch as their presence is defined in terms of 
their physical boundaries and not in terms of a relationship; they 
are present only as objects of perception, not as persons. Through 
acts of genuine creativity, especially art and music, human beings 
constantly strive to overcome this sense of “absence,” to incarnate a 
real and personal presence in the world. Yet the absence remains, 
inasmuch as the anthropos is unable to abolish the distance 
{diastema) inherent in created being, a distance that constitutes 
every presence as simultaneously an absence. Thus, according to 

50 Ibid., 410. 

51 Ibid., 412. 

52 Ibid., 413. 
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Zizioulas, one cannot speak of capacity versus incapacity, as if the 
two were mutually exclusive with regard to the anthropos, but must 
rather speak simultaneously of capacity in incapacity and of pres¬ 
ence in absence. 

The dialectic of capacity and incapacity is at the root of the tragic 
dimension of human existence. If the anthropos possessed only in¬ 
capacity and not capacity (as the animals), or only capacity and not 
incapacity (as God), human existence would not be tragic; the si¬ 
multaneous presence of capacity and incapacity, however, creates 
an enormous tension and overwhelming frustration in human ex¬ 
istence. According to Zizioulas, this tragic dialectic of capacity and 
incapacity leads the anthropos to one of two existential options; 
here Zizioulas begins an extended reflection on the thought of 
Dostoevsky. The first possibility is freedom as negation-, the 
anthropos may opt to exercise his/her capacity for freedom as a re¬ 
jection of this tragic incapacity, and thus as a rejection of the world, 
of God, and of self. Such a “demonic” expression of freedom leads 
ultimately to suicide, to Kirilov and the “evil dream.” The alterna¬ 
tive to freedom as negation, however, is freedom as suffering, the ca¬ 
pacity for the anthropos to freely embrace incapacity, and thus to 
embrace suffering. Zizioulas writes. 

This interpretation of freedom in terms of suffering, on 
which Dostoevsky insisted throughout his works, reveals the 
mystery of freedom as the capacity of man to embrace fully 
his incapacity, i.e. as his ability to turn weakness into strength 
or rather to realize his power in weakness. 

As Paul McPartlan indicates, human incapacity constitutes “the 
great suffering of man who desires personhood for himself.”^* Such 
suffering may be embraced by the anthropos, not as “suffering for 
sufferings sake,” but rzihct is ^ suffering towards personhood, for it is 
precisely by fully embracing his/her incapacity that the anthropos 

53 Ibid., 417. 

54 Ibid., 430. 

55 Paul McPardan, The Eucharist Makes the Church: Henri de Lubac and John 
Zizioulas in Dialogue (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1993), 147. 
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actualizes his/her highest capacity for freedom, and thus is revealed 
as most fully person. 

Mans capacity willingly to embrace suffering to the utmost 
shows that even in the slavery of his fallen state he remains a 
person, though an unhappy one. Just as by frankly facing ab¬ 
sence man becomes capable of faith in presence, in the same 
way by facing suffering and not turning away from it with the 
help of various “securities,” man affirms his freedom in a neg¬ 
ative way.^^ 

Such a ‘suffering towards per^onhood,” by which the anthropos 
freely embraces incapacity and “absence,” opens the way for the de¬ 
velopment of a “theology of hope,” for a faith that suffers through 
absence even as it hopes in presence. 

This shows that man has a capacity (in incapacity) for faith. 
Thanks to his ekstatic personhood man confronts nothing¬ 
ness not as a sort of acceptable “nirvana,” but as a painful ab^ 
sence which makes him long for presence. The fact that this 
absence remains unacceptable to man is due to his 
personhood which drives him towards communion, and this 
is what makes faith a possibility for him: he is confident of pres¬ 
ence in spite of absence. Thus, a man who escapes from the 
open confrontation with the threat of non-existence with the 
help of various securities (ideals, ethics, etc.) is closer to faith¬ 
lessness that the one who—to remember the Dostoyevskian 
scheme of Christs encounter with the Grand Inquisitor— 
has no objectified security to rely on.^^ 

It is unfortunate that these metaphors of “capacity in incapacity” 
and “presence in absence” have remained largely undeveloped in 
Zizioulas’ subsequent works. The concept of “capacity in incapac¬ 
ity” offers a fascinating range of possibilities for the development of 
a theology of suffering, whereby the anthropos in his/her capacity 
for freedom embraces incapacity as suffering, yet without the risk 
of introducing suffering into Gods trinitarian being (since in God 


56 Zizioulas, “Human Capacity and Incapacity,” 410. 

57 Ibid., 421-22. 
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there is no incapacity to be embraced). The concept of “presence in 
absence” also contains tremendous potential for the development 
of a theology of hope and of the place of faith within Zizioulas’ the¬ 
ology of personhood. This is particularly important inasmuch as a 
potential critique of Zizioulas’ thought would be that it seems to 
leave no substantive place for faith or human struggle. “Presence in 
absence” opens up the possibility of a faith that suffers through the 
dark night of absence in the hope of a presence without end, of the 
Parousia. 

A reading of the two authors, Zizioulas and Dostoevsky, thus 
demonstrates a real complementarity between their thought. In 
addition to the points of symmetry already noted between the two 
authors, we may conclude that in the theology of Zizioulas, as in 
the thought of Dostoevsky, it is possible for freedom to coincide 
with suffering in human experience. There remains, however, one 
point of difference between the two that has not yet been ac¬ 
counted for; this is with regard to the place of love in sufiFering. In 
the thought of Dostoevsky, as we have seen, suffering is related not 
only to freedom, but also to love; suffering apart from love is ulti¬ 
mately an absurdity. Freedom and love coincide in the person of 
the “catholic sufferer,” who suffers with and for the suffering 
world. Zizioulas, on the other hand, in developing his metaphor of 
“capacity in incapacity,” is able to demonstrate how freedom is able 
to embrace suffering; he is not, however, able to link suffering to 
love, to demonstrate how suffering can become the context for an 
event of communion. This is a critical point, inasmuch as experi¬ 
ence teaches us that in the human realm of “capacity in incapacity,” 
suffering and love are inextricably intertwined; it is not only 
through freedom, but also through love that human beings are en¬ 
abled to embrace suffering and to endure absence.^® With regard to 

58 It is worth noting in this regard that Dostoevsky states that it is through love 
that human beings become convinced of the presence of God in spite of 
God’s seeming absence. When Fr Zossima is queried as to how the exis¬ 
tence of God can be proven, he responds, “There’s no proving it, though 
you can be convinced of it.” When asked how, he replies, “By the experi¬ 
ence of active love. Strive to love your neighbor actively and constantly. In 
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human suffering, therefore, it is Dostoevsky’s vision that emerges 
as the more compelling. However, Zizioulas’ thought, with its 
nuanced theological and ecclesiological insights, represents a deci¬ 
sive advance in its own right for the understanding of personhood 
as freedom and communion. Ultimately, both authors have made a 
substantive and lasting contribution, not only to the Orthodox 
Church, but also to a world that, above all things, yearns for an au¬ 
thentic experience of freedom and love. 


so far as you advance in love, you will grow surer of the reality of God and of 
the immortality of your soul. If you attain perfect self-forgetfulness in the 
love of your neighbor, then you will believe without doubt” (Ti&e Brothers 
Karamazov, 64). 
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SEARCH FOR HOLINESS AND PASTORAL CARE: 
METROPOLITAN INNOCENT OF MOSCOW 
(1797-1879) 

Sophia Senyk 

Hagiographers everywhere and always tend to transform their 
heroes into paragons from their earliest years. After forty years of 
unflagging missionary labors in the northern regions of two conti¬ 
nents, North America and Asia, twenty of them as a bishop. Inno¬ 
cent Veniaminov saw himself on the way to being cast into such a 
legendary figure. One biographer, a priest who had worked along¬ 
side Innocent and had genuine admiration for the bishop, wrote an 
article, which was reprinted, becoming widely known. The author 
described Innocent as a child prodigy, reading the Epistle in his vil¬ 
lage church at the age of four [!] and later, as a priest, volunteering 
with exceptional ardor for the rigors of mission work. To nip this 
dangerous tendency to endow him with mythical features. Inno¬ 
cent wrote a brief biographical note.^ At the age of four, he writes, 
he was only learning the alphabet—but he does admit that at about 
seven he read the Epistle in church at Christmas, More 

1 The best sources for Innocent’s life are his own writings, collected and published 
after his death: his reports, scientific observations, and similar writings, in 3 vol., 
Tvoreniia Innokentiia, mitropolita moskovskago (Moscow, 1886-1888); three vol¬ 
umes of his letters, Puma Innokentiia, mitropolita moskovskago i kolomenskogo 
(St Petersburg, 1897-1901); and a volume of his official acts as archbishop of 
Kamchatka, Administrativnye dokumenty i puma vysokopreosviashchennogo 
Innokentiia, arkhiepiskopa Kamchatskogo, po upravleniia Kamchatskoi eparkhiei i 
mestnymi dukhovno-uchebnymi zavedeniiami za 1846-1868 gg. (Kazan, 1908). 
Many of his most interesting writings have been reprinted in Izbrannye trudy 
sviatitelia Innokentiia, mitropolita moskovskago, apostola Sibiri i Ameriki (Moscow, 

1997); the autobiographical note is on p. 22-26.1 quote from this last volume, indi¬ 
cating only the page number, unless otherwise noted. A full biography was given by 
the editor of the first two titles quoted in this note, who knew Innocent personally: 
Y.P. Barsukov, Innokentii, mitropolit moskovskii i Kolomenskii, po ego sochineniiam, 
pismam i raskazam sovremennikov (Moscow, 1883). 
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importantly, Innocent wanted to disclaim all credit for his mission¬ 
ary activity, ascribing everything to Gods designs and guidance. 

Biography 

Born near Irkutsk in central Siberia, Innocent (1797—1879), then 
Ioann Veniaminov, studied at the Irkutsk seminary, married, was 
ordained deacon in 1817 and priest in 1821 to one of its churches. 
In 1823, a Russian who had spent forty years on the Aleutian Is¬ 
lands, which then belonged to Russia, came to Irkutsk with the 
hope of interesting someone to a mission there. The Aleuts had 
been baptized at the end of the eighteenth century, but the mis¬ 
sionaries, on a second voyage, perished when their ship drowned, 
and since then the recently-baptized Christians had been left to 
themselves. Ioann Veniaminov listened with interest, but was deaf 
to the mans pleas to return with him. He had a good position in 
Irkutsk, a comfortable home, was loved by his parishioners, es¬ 
teemed by his bishop and fellow-priests, and had absolutely no de¬ 
sire to change his way of life. When the bishop of Irkutsk called on 
his priests to volunteer for the mission, Ioann Veniaminov, like ev¬ 
eryone else, responded that it was too far. He candidly writes that 
he was worried, in case of his death, what would happen to his wife 
and children so far away from any church authorities to turn to for 
aid. Later, as bishop in missionary territories, he would remember 
his fears: he asked to know exactly and in detail the condition of the 
families of clergy and church servitors, so as to be able to give them 
regular aid (Travel journal for 1846-1847, 151). 

On his last day in Irkutsk the Russian from the Aleutian Islands 
called on the bishop. By chance, Ioann Veniaminov happened to be 
present as the man for the last time described the spiritual needs of 
the Aleuts. Unexpectedly, Father Ioann felt a burning desire to set 
out and could hardly wait to be alone with the bishop to ask to be 
assigned to the mission. Not surprisingly, the bishop did not show 
great confidence in this sudden burst of enthusiasm and decided 
that missionaries would be chosen by lot from the priests and dea¬ 
cons of his eparchy. As it happened, the lot did not fall on Father 
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Ioann. The priest chosen, however, adamantly refused to go, the 
bishop recalled Father Ioanns offer, and, finally, Ioann Veniaminov 
was named to the Aleutian mission, with instructions to set out as 
soon as possible. To the end of his life, when Innocent was lauded 
for his missionary work, he never failed to refer to Gods providen¬ 
tial intervention; he became a missionary not by choice but by 
Gods will. 

If Father Ioann himself had been reluctant to go to Alaska, it is 
not surprising that his wife and children, the youngest of whom 
was then one year old, were dismayed at the news. Nevertheless, 
very soon the entire family started out, accompanied also by Father 
Ioann’s brother (who some years later returned to Irkutsk to pre¬ 
pare for the priesthood, was ordained, then rejoined the mission). 
After a journey of fourteen months, in July 1824 they arrived at 
their destination, the island of Unalaska, where their first dwelling 
was a dugout. 

From May 1823, when he set out from Irkutsk, to 1868, when 
he was named to the see of Moscow, Innocent labored as a mission¬ 
ary in Alaska and eastern Siberia among the native peoples and the 
sparse Russians. During that time he made only two trips to Euro¬ 
pean Russia: in 1839 to the beginning of 1841, to oversee the 
printing of his Aleutian translations, and in 1858, called to St Pe¬ 
tersburg by the Holy Synod for consultation. Shortly after he set 
out for Russia in 1839, his wife died, and in the fall of 1840, after 
long hesitation and pilgrimages to the Kiev Lavra and the Holy 
Trinity-St Sergius Lavra, Ioann Veniaminov received monastic 
tonsure with the name Innocent. Just before returning to his mis¬ 
sion, Innocent was ordained bishop of Kamchatka, the Kuril, and 
the Aleutian Islands. 

Missionary 

The evangelical modesty that moved Innocent to correct an overly 
admiring account about himself is the most pronounced trait of his 
entire life and work. He kept journals of his missionary trips, wrote 
reports, made important scientific observations about the land and 
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the people among whom he lived, but always minimized his own 
labors. He writes about a winter journey by sled over frozen rivers 
in Siberia. 

Unluckily I overturned and injured my side; later the sled 
overturned entirely into a patch of unfrozen water. Thank 
God, however, everything passed. My clothes dried long ago 
and I’m wearing them, my side hurt about two months, then 
stopped hurting, from the water they pulled me out at once— 
so everything is all right ( 19 ). 

In a travel journal he describes being in a fragile native canoe in 
turbulent northern waters between Alaska and one of the Aleutian 
Islands. The skin frame of the canoe had been torn and with diffi¬ 
culty the hole had been stopped, but they were far from land (35—50 
kilometers). 

One the right hand there was no land, to turn back was im¬ 
possible because of the wind. But the habit of being on the 
sea, or rather, trust in God, who directs a man’s path, over¬ 
came the fear of danger. Apart from being seasick, I didn’t feel 
any fear or unpleasantness either today or earlier, although I 
was always in danger of losing my life, since here not even a 
plank, as the saying goes, separates you from death, but only 
one animal skin.^ 

Later, upon being named bishop, Innocent stated: 

[The Lord], having granted me the desire [to be a mission¬ 
ary] , has also always given me the strength to bear all the diffi¬ 
culties of journeys and service. To him alone and to his most 
holy Name be glory, that neither during my journey to Amer¬ 
ica, nor during my stay there, even in the most bitter mo¬ 
ments, which caused me much pain, no word of complaint or 
of regret for my choice ever troubled my weak heart. ( 266 ) 

To see Innocent at work as a missionary, it is best to turn to the 
“Instruction” for missionary priests that he wrote just after becom¬ 
ing bishop. This “Instruction” is the direct fruit of his own experi- 

2 V.V. Arzhanukhin, “Pervyi aliaskinskii putevoi zhurnal sviashch. Ioanna Venia- 
minova (sv. Innokentiia, mitropolita moskovskogo,” Pravoslavnaia missiia 
segodnia (St Petersburg, 1999), 402. 
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ence and describes better than anything else how he himself spread 
the Gospel (163-79). It was highly appreciated and utilized by 
missionaries working in other parts of the Russian Empire. 

Innocent had not planned on becoming a missionary, nor did he 
receive any directives in the brief interval between his appointment 
and setting out. From the first, however, he grasped that the one 
thing essential was to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, not allow¬ 
ing anything to become an obstacle to its reception. He himself had 
begun by building a church on Unalaska, for which he had himself 
drawn the plans. When he was growing up, he learned many useful 
skills from his uncle, and these now served him well. After having 
first taught the natives carpentry, the blacksmith s craft, and how to 
fire bricks, he worked alongside the Aleuts at the churchbuilding, 
getting to know them intimately, learning their language, and 
teaching them useful skills. Later he would teach others to do 
likewise. 

2. Have always a modest and humble spirit, and don’t prom¬ 
ise yourself, relying on yourself, unusual or certain success in 
your endeavor. 

5. Always remember that if the preacher of the Gospel has no 
love both for his work and for the people to whom he 
preaches, even the best and most eloquent exposition of doc¬ 
trine is likely to remain without any profit, because only love 
builds up. 

Innocent put other priests on their guard against putting on su¬ 
perior airs. The missionary upon his arrival was not to give himself 
out as some kind of official or superior, but to come “as a simple 
wayfarer, who desires for others true prosperity and who has come 
only to show the means and, if possible, to serve as a guide” 
(“Instruction,” 32). 

34. Never show open disdain for their way of life and their 
customs, no matter how much they may appear to deserve 
this, because nothing can so offend and anger natives as open 
disparagement and ridiculing of them and all that is theirs. 

Both in the “Instruction” and in the catechetical works that In- 
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nocent wrote in Aleutian, he stayed with the essentials of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. The explanation of the faith should be clear and brief, 
concentrating on what Jesus Christ taught, without mentioning 
every particular, but emphasizing what is central: repentance, 
belief in Jesus Christ, loving him and all men with a disinterested 
and pure love (“Instruction,” 13). 

For all its conciseness, the preaching of the Gospel was to be 
thorough. Father Ioann expresses his admiration for the Aleuts 
faith, who, baptized hastily, then left without instruction, never¬ 
theless did not revert to their earlier beliefs. Nevertheless, to use his 
expression, upon his arrival on Unalaska he found the Aleuts “be¬ 
lieving in and praying to truly an unknown God** (157). Father 
Ioann strove to make up for earlier lacks. 

In no settlement did I celebrate or impart any sacrament 
without first having abundantly taught each and all the faith 
and Christian life and without having explained the sacra¬ 
ments that were to be imparted. Because of this the Aleuts 
thanked me and continue to thank me all the more.^ 

For several years Father Ioann remained on Unalaska, frequently 
on travels to instruct his widely dispersed flock. When he began 
missionary work on other islands, then in ever wider regions, 
where the people were still pagan, he was slow to baptize. After 
tracing a plan of lessons for catechumens. Innocent wrote that in¬ 
struction was not to proceed from one topic to the next until all or 
almost all of the listeners understood the first, “even if this should 
delay the baptism of many” (173). In 1842 he wrote of his mission¬ 
ary work among the Kolosh Indians of Sitka. “About eighty per¬ 
sons are ready to be baptized and are asking for baptism, but I don’t 
intend to hurry; the more and the better they are instructed, the 
more certain is their baptism” (328). 

In teaching his flock to live as Christians Innocent laid the same 
emphasis on Christ’s teachings, adapting specific practices to local 
circumstances. He did not hesitate in translating the Lord’s Prayer 
to use “Give us this day our daily fish.”^ Fasting as an ascetic means 


3 Ibid., 404. 
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is important for the spiritual life, but the form it takes cannot be 
the same for all. Abstention from meat was impossible for people 
for whom meat was a daily staple. Innocent follows the fathers in 
speaking rather about the quantity of food, but, above all, about 
fasting in the soul, from evil deeds and evil words (109, “Teaching 
for those preparing for communion”). 

The Way to the Kingdom 

As his “Instruction” for missionary priests shows, Innocent s mis¬ 
sionary methods were free of any element of paternalism. He 
closely observed the peoples he came in contact with and described 
their good and bad qualities (of the last he said, “who doesn’t have 
them?”) with objectivity, but not detachment. He had Christ’s love 
for the people to whom he was sent and so could perceive what ex¬ 
ternal differences might have hidden from another observer. His 
first and longest stable contact was with the Aleuts, and his writings 
betray a special fondness for them. Of the Aleuts on Unalaska 
Innocent writes: 

In church and at prayer they remain extraordinarily fixed. All 
during a service, even when it lasts four hours, ... all of them, 
even the children, stand without even stepping from one foot to 
the other... During the service and readings, which very few of 
them understand, they will on no account look back or around, 
but always have their gaze fixed either towards heaven or at the 
icons ... I will say that not very many, but some of the Aleuts 
pray and know how to pray. I don’t mean that they know how to 
make the sign of the cross and to bow and to recite some prayer: 
no! Some of them know how to pray from their inmost self, not 
showing anything remarkable in front of others or in church, 
but often entering into their inner room and closing the door. I have 
noticed this especially in church, where, as I have said, the per¬ 
son who is praying interiorly by no means does this to be seen, 
since no one will even glance at him ( 159 - 60 ). 

4 Cf. Ioann (Popov), “Missiia tserkvi v pravoslavnom ponimanii: ekkleziologichcslde 
i kanonicheskie obosnovaniia,” Pravoslavnaia missiia segodnia (St Petersburg, 
1999), 47. 
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In an 1843 report to the Synod, Innocent writes that the faithful 
of his eparchy belong to fourteen nations (Russians and thirteen 
native peoples). The baptized total about 18,150, with about the 
same number of unbaptized, spread over more than 18,000 square- 
kilometers. He continues: 

The Kamchatka eparchy is exceedingly small as far as the 
number of faithful goes; it is literally a small flock of Christ s 
Church, but (and I attest this with joy in the Spirit and before 
the Lord) it is the kind of flock in which there are many sheep 
who may be held to belong to that small flock to which God has 
seen fit to give his kingdom. Here there is no one who has prop¬ 
erties and who can sell his possessions and give them to the 
poor but here there are very many, among the natives, who 
in case of need will not spare for their neighbor even their last 
reindeer and will share their last fish, and will receive every 
wayfarer.^ 

The aboriginal peoples to whom Innocent went as missionary 
had no writings up to that time. In the same description of the 
Aleuts, Innocent writes of seeing some of them, who knew abso¬ 
lutely no Russian, and who were consequently totally illiterate, sit¬ 
ting a whole day with an open Psalter. He wrote this description in 
Russia, when he was overseeing the printing of the first books in 
their language. Innocent provided them with an alphabet, trans¬ 
lated the Gospel according to Matthew, as well as parts of Luke and 
Acts, and wrote catechetical works in Aleutian. 

In the introduction to his translation of the Gospel according to 
Matthew the bishop wrote: 

In this book there are some words that do not fully express the 
meaning of the Russian word because in your language there 
are no words that mean exactly the same... Do not think, 
therefore, that this translation will never need to be corrected. 

And do not become attached to the words of this translation, 
but penetrate into the very meaning and spirit of this divine 
Word. If you do not understand the meaning of some word, 
ask someone who knows, or, better, ask with insistence Jesus 


5 Innokentii, 2:158. 
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Christ himself, and he will enlighten and instruct you, be¬ 
cause the Gospel is high wisdom, and the most learned per¬ 
son, of himself without divine illumination, cannot attain 
the spirit of this Scripture. (261-62) 

Innocent believed translations of the Gospels to be of prime im¬ 
portance. In a note concerning the mission among one of the larger 
populations, the Yakuts in northern Siberia, he discusses the trans¬ 
lation of biblical books and the celebration of all services in their 
language. He remarks that catechisms in a native language some¬ 
times make no impact and gives his reasons why. 

The chief reason for that is doubtless that we forget that 
power to influence the human heart exists only in God’s 
Word. Because of this evangelization must begin with the 
Word of God itself notwithstanding that this Word will seem 
incomprehensible to the catechumens, hence untimely ... 

Only afterwards should we offer our own catechetical in¬ 
struction. I say this partially from experience. (257-58) 

The problem of literature, even of the Gospels in native lan¬ 
guages, remained great because these populations were often small, 
with languages not only different, but belonging to different lin¬ 
guistic families, and with dialects in each language besides. The 
missionary had to teach the Christian faith in a way that the people 
could retain what they learned in their memory, especially as they 
often went for long periods without seeing a priest. 

Innocent’s writings for his mission had a wider impact in the 
Russian Church. His catechetical instruction, “Indication of the 
Way to the Kingdom of Heaven” (the Way, of course, is Jesus 
Christ), was translated into Russian, and from Russian into the 
languages of other peoples being evangelized. Because it was writ¬ 
ten clearly and simply, it was also used in religion classes in Russia 
itself 

In this wide acceptance and diffusion of his missionary methods 
Innocent could see the overflowing measure with which God ful¬ 
filled his deepest desire when he was still a parish priest in Irkutsk. 
In a memorandum on teaching the faith to children, written in his 
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first years as bishop, Innocent describes his early projects, which 
seemed then to remain unfulfilled. As a young parish priest, he noted 
the lack of religious instruction among the lower classes and recog¬ 
nized the need to begin from the foundation, by teaching children, 
“even the very youngest, even from the age of two.” He presented his 
plan to his bishop, who not only approved it, but also directed his 
other priests to act according to it. No one else, however, took up the 
task, and Father Ioann’s only helper was his deacon. 

This I found extremely bitter, but the Lord rewarded me—he 
gave me a desire to go to America. When I was granted this 
desire, my first thought was: “At last, now I’ll be free to act 
alone and I’ll teach how and as I like!” And, I thank my God, I 
carried this out throughout all my stay in America. I found no 
obstacle, nothing to render my wish impossible or inconve¬ 
nient; rather, everyone assisted me and accepted everything 
with gratitude. If the Aleuts have loved and continue to love 
me, it is solely because I taught them (193-94, Letter to the 
Oberprokuror, 2 July 1845). 

With all his experience in teaching children—he had seven of 
his own, he taught small children in his Irkutsk parish, then in all 
his missions—Innocent formed views that were decidedly new for 
his times, and not in Russia alone. He was against teaching chil¬ 
dren by rote and he was against having religion as a compulsory 
subject in school, rightly realizing that the results would be just the 
opposite of what was aimed at. Instead, he wanted parish priests— 
and he insisted on this among the priests in his missionary 
eparchy—in Sunday schools to talk simply and familiarly with the 
children, instructing them, beginning from the most basic things 
(182-203, a “Note” on the religious education of children and the 
above-mentioned letter to the oberprokuror). 

Evangelizing Indigenous Peoples 

From the moment of his arrival on Unalaska Ioann Veniaminov 
began to gather scientific information about the land and its 
people. He took—^and taught his children to take—^accurate mea¬ 
surements of the temperature, of the flow and ebb of the tide, and 
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of other natural phenomena. He showed the same scientific inter¬ 
est in everything that could shed light on the worldview of the in¬ 
digenous population: their language, their songs and tales, their 
earlier religious beliefs and rites, their superstitions (and he justly 
observes that the Aleuts are no more superstitious than contempo¬ 
rary educated Europeans). Very quickly he realized that the old 
ways of the Aleuts were rapidly being discarded and forgotten upon 
contact with Europeans and grasped the importance of recording 
them. 

The loss of native traditions and eventually of languages. Inno¬ 
cent recognized, could not be arrested. As a missionary, he felt 
called neither to retard nor to hasten it. His task was to bring the 
Gospel to the people, which he strove to make as intelligible as pos¬ 
sible for them. For that reason. Innocent strongly believed in pro¬ 
viding each people with the Gospel and common prayers in their 
own language. It was unrealistic, however, to suppose that a small 
population such as the Aleuts, whose total number came to about 
2500 (257), who spoke several dialects, and whose langu^e was 
rapidly being simplified upon contact with Russians and Ameri¬ 
cans, could have much literature. 

At the same time. Innocent had a genuine appreciation of the 
native cultures. He investigated the earlier shamanistic rites, already in 
his time almost entirely forgotten; he collected Aleut songs, fixing 
words, whose meaning the Aleuts themselves scarcely knew any 
longer; he wrote a descriptive grammar of the Aleutian language. Nei¬ 
ther the Aleuts nor missionaries, he wrote, need a grammar to speak 
Aleutian, but perhaps some day philologists will take up studying 
native American langu^es, and his grammar will then prove useful, 
fixing a language that was fast losing all its archaic traits. 

Innocents scientific writings aroused scholarly interest in Russia 
and elsewhere, winning for him acclaim from learned societies at 
home and abroad. 

For Innocent himself, all his scientific investigations, especially 
in ethnography, served his principal goal. Whatever was good and 
praiseworthy in the people s earlier way of life, in their customs. 
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even in their beliefs and religious rites, could serve as a foundation 
for building up a life according to the Gospels. 

Historical Context 

Innocent, as the first missionary in the farthest reaches of the Rus¬ 
sian Empire, worked unimpeded. When he set out in 1823 he 
could not know that others in the Russian Church were developing 
a similar outlook on the missions, finding earlier methods of con¬ 
verting indigenous populations extremely unsatisfactory.^ 

In his ‘‘Instruction,” Innocent warns against perverting the 
preaching of the Gospel by adulterating it with material consider¬ 
ations. Neophytes are not to be given any gifts before, at, or soon 
after their baptism; the missionary is to act always with apostolic 
frankness, avoiding absolutely anything contrary to it: constraint, 
threats, gifts, promise of material benefits; from catechumens and 
from new converts he is not to demand any offerings for the church 
— if an offering is made spontaneously, it may be accepted, but 
only after explaining to the people that God does not seek offer¬ 
ings, unlike the spirits they worshipped before; the missionary is 
not to accept for himself any gifts or offerings from newly con¬ 
verted natives, and even food is to be accepted only in case of neces¬ 
sity and paid for, unless the people out of hospitality ask the mis¬ 
sionary to share a meal. 

You are to avoid offending anyone who does not want to re¬ 
ceive holy baptism, even after several invitations, and espe¬ 
cially you are not to compel him to be baptized. Although 
justice demands that you be more affectionate and more at¬ 
tentive in dealing with those natives who have already be¬ 
come or are ready to become Christians, you, as a preacher of 
the Gospel, may not offend those who do not want to receive 
the preaching of the Gospel and you are obliged to deal with 

6 For the broader background of the Russian Orthodox Church in Innocent’s time, 
and particularly for a broad, very well documented view of its missions, see Igor 
Smolitsch, Geschichte der Russischen Kirche 1700-1917, 2 (Forschungen zur 
osteuropaischen Geschichte, 45; Wiesbaden 1990). This has been translated into 
Russian as vol. VIII/2 of Istoriia russkoi Tserkvi (Moscow, 1997). 
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them in a friendly manner. This will be the best proof that 
you desire only their real good. (175, no. 38) 

Innocent had good reason to emphasize that the missionary is to 
preach the Gospel freely, neither requiring remuneration nor 
promising rewards to his hearers. Siberia was opened up by Russian 
traders by the end of the sixteenth century. There, as from the mid¬ 
sixteenth century in the former Tatar khanates, Russian presence 
included missionary efforts. These missions were directed at the 
more or less settled indigenous population (unlike the peoples in 
Innocents mission, some of whom had settlements, but who were 
absent for long periods for hunting and fishing, or had no stable 
settlements of any kind) by the state and in the state s interests. Like 
some missions conducted by Catholic and Protestant missionaries, 
these Russian missions strove to baptize as many natives as possi¬ 
ble, offering inducements by way of a lessening or exemption from 
taxes for the newly baptized.^ Is it surprising that many of these 
converts at the first opportunity reverted to their native religions or 
succumbed to the preaching of Islam or Buddhism? This state of 
affairs lasted more or less to the end of the eighteenth century (the 
death of Catherine II, 1796). 

Of course, individual missionaries were not all simply the states 
tools. Innocent received his monastic name in honor of one of 
these. Innocent Kuliatskii (tl731, canonized for his evangelical 
life in 1805) was ordained bishop in 1721 to accompany a diplo¬ 
matic mission to China, but was stopped at the border by Chinese 
authorities and, in spite of repeated requests, never gained entry. In 
1727 he was named as the first bishop of the Irkutsk eparchy. The 
intervening years were not spent idly. Innocent Kuliatskii, who re¬ 
mained close to the Chinese border in the hope of being able to 
enter, began to preach to the Mongolian tribes around him. Hardly 
anything is known of this mission, but it had a certain success. As 
bishop of Irkutsk, Innocent Kuliatskii retained interest in it and 

7 Sec, e.g., Polnoe sobranie zakonov (1830), 6:584 (1720). Peter the Great tried to 
force the issue, threatening Central Asian Tatars with confiscation of their lands if 
they did not receive baptism, PSZ, 566, 71 (1713). 
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opened a Mongolian school in Irkutsk, but neither the school nor 
the mission long survived him. 

A century later an awareness of the need for a new approach to 
missions was becoming more widespread. Archbishop Filaret 
Amfiteatrov of Kazan (1826-1836) was never a missionary him¬ 
self, but he recognized the need for missionaries and actively pro¬ 
moted their solid training. Before even being considered for a mis¬ 
sion, a candidate was obliged to study native languages, which in 
his eparchy meant of the various Finnic and Turkic tongues; these 
languages were introduced into the curriculum of his seminary. 
Filaret too wrote “Rules” for missionaries and, like Innocent, he 
emphasized that it was not the number of natives baptized that was 
important, but their solid preparation for baptism and afterwards 
their continuing instruction and pastoral care. He too supported 
the translation of biblical and liturgical books into native lan¬ 
guages.® Paradoxically, Filaret Amfiteatrov was a strong opponent 
of translations of the Bible into Russian, and the Synods decision 
to entrust the work of translation to the four Theological Acad¬ 
emies came only in 1858, after Filaret s death.^ 

Of the missionaries on whom Innocent s own example had a direct 
influence we may mention the best known. On one of his missionary 
journeys, Innocent in 1861 stopped in Japan, where he met a young 
hieromonk, Nicholas Kasatkin, just arrived to serve at the church for 
Russian diplomats and traders in Hokodate. Nicholas himself recalled 
their meeting in a lener to Innocent of 23 October 1868. 

When you were in Hokodate seven years ago, you happened 
to see me with a French book. You then told me: “Throw 
away all those books now, they’re of little use here, and start in 
all earnestness to learn Japanese.” 

Nicholas took those words to heart and began to study Japanese, 
persevering in spite of the difficulty. Now, he writes, he could read 

8 Filarct’s “Instruction” is printed in Pravoslavnyi Sobesednik, 1865, 2:35—39. 

9 About Filaret’s involvement in missions see Sergii (Vasilevskii), Vysokopreosvia- 
shchennyi Filarety v skhimonashestve Feodosii (Anfiteatrov), mitropolit kievskii igalit- 
ska V ego vremtUy vol. 2 (Kazan, 1888). 

10 Barsukov, Innokentiiy 620. 
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Japanese books and converse in that language, even if he still made 
mistakes, and was also studying Japanese culture and religions, 
which he found fascinating. In the meanwhile, some Japanese 
began to frequent the Russian Orthodox church and sought in¬ 
struction in the Christian faith. When they began to ask for bap¬ 
tism, Nicholas decided to preach more widely. Wth the help of his 
catechumens he began to translate biblical books from the Chinese 
and liturgical books from Slavic. “On 18 May of this year,” he 
writes to Innocent, “three Japanese were baptized, after long in¬ 
struction in the faith.” Nicholas did not expect many or easy con¬ 
versions, seeing the impersonal religions of Japan as a major hurdle, 
rendering difficult belief in a personal God who guided history. 

In 1873, Nicholas celebrated the first liturgy in Japanese; in 1879 
he was ordained bishop. Twenty-five years later, at the outbreak of 
the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905), there were in Japan 260 Or¬ 
thodox parishes, served by twenty-seven priests, aided by deacons 
and catechists, Nicholas being the only non-Japanese. It says a great 
deal about the spirit that animated him that at the outbreak of hostil¬ 
ities he chose to remain in Japan. The Japanese authorities too recog¬ 
nized the exclusively religious character of his mission; they not only 
did not impede his work, but allowed him and his Japanese priests to 
care spiritually for Russian prisoners of war. Nicholas died as arch¬ 
bishop of Tol^^o in 1912; he was canonized in 1970. 

Metropolitan of Moscow 

On 7 September 1867 Innocent, at that time seventy years old and 
just back at his residence in Blagoveshchensk on the Amur River 
from a long missionary journey, wrote a letter to the oberprokuror 
D.A. Tolstoi, thanking him for an award. He continued: 

To my extreme distress, I cannot [show my gratitude by 
deeds], because in spite of my deepest wish and in spite of be¬ 
ing healthy in body, I will soon be obliged to resign com¬ 
pletely from my ministry. My eyesight not only has not 
improved from my journey, but has grown much weaker, so 
that I cannot read anything handwritten or in small print. To 
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judge by the degree that my sight is growing poorer, it will 
hardly last till Easter. 

However that may be, ... be assured that I will not burden 
you with a request to resign as long as I can continue to serve 
without neglect, since I have by me a fully reliable reader— 
my son, archpriest Gabriel.** 

Around the time that this letter reached its destination, the met¬ 
ropolitan of Moscow, Filaret Drozdov died, 19 November 1867. 
Metropolitan Filaret was one of the most influential Russian hier¬ 
archs in the nineteenth century, enjoying unusual authority in the 
Church, and it was not easy to find a successor for him. The choice 
fell on Innocent because of his fame as a missionary, and no doubt 
from a desire to reward him for his labors. It was clear, however, 
that Innocent, close to blindness from the constant exposure to 
snow, could not long continue in Siberia in any case. 

Already blind in one eye when he came to Moscow, Innocent 
became almost totally blind after an unsuccessful operation to 
remove cataracts from the other eye in 1871. Although he was able 
to continue celebrating, reading everything, including the Gospel, 
from memory, he felt obligated to resign, in spite of the fear of re¬ 
maining inactive.*^ Twice he tendered his resignation, but it was 
not accepted, and he continued to be active until his death at the 
age of eighty-two. 

In Moscow as in Kamchatka, he concerned himself with every 
aspect of church life in his eparchy and with general questions of 
church life in Russia, showing himself here too as an extremely able 
pastor and administrator. Nor did he forget his missions. He 
sought to find suitable candidates for the American see, transferred 
to San Francisco after Alaska was sold to the United States (1867), 
and in Russia he founded a Missionary Society for assistance to the 
missions. Among his numerous projects was a plan to introduce 
common life in the state-supported monasteries (those not sup- 


11 National Library, National Academy of Sciences, Kiev, Institute of Manuscripts, 
F,XIII. No.211,f,26-27r. 

12 Barsukov, Innokentii, 715-16. 
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ported by the state generally already had common life).*^ Like 
many other nineteenth-century hierarchs, he resented the anomaly 
of having the Church under the authority of the lay oberprokuror, 
whose power steadily grew in the nineteenth century. Almost im¬ 
mediately after coming to the Moscow see, Innocent proposed call¬ 
ing a synod of bishops, obviously, for reforms in church adminis¬ 
tration, but nothing came of this. 

The Intimate Side 

In his letters to his children Innocent reveals something of his inti¬ 
mate side, otherwise hidden. 

His family was of the poorest, and in his childhood Innocent 
had known many privations. After his fathers death his mother 
tried to have him, a child of nine, named sexton in church like his 
father, and it was only because her repeated attempts proved futile 
that he was left in the seminary (23). It was from this experience 
that he wrote to his son Gabriel, then a seminarian (1843). 

You ask for money. 1 would give it to you gladly. But it is far 
better if you experience need. A person who himself has never 
known need is not able to believe those in need—he is neither 
a good householder nor a good pastor. (334) 

One of his daughters became a nun. In 1857 he sent her a letter, 
written over a period of four months—there had been no opportu¬ 
nity in all that time to send it. 

In your letter you ask me to teach you how to be saved. O, my 
dear! I myself am ready to ask your counsel, how I should be 
saved. I have started to learn it long ago, but I am still only 
learning the alphabet; sometimes it seems that I even get to 
syllables: then see—I’ve again forgotten what I learned and 
again I’m at the alphabet. And when will I begin to grasp the 
writing itself—God knows, and will I ever reach it? Still, as 
much as I am able, or, better, as much as I remember the ad¬ 
vice and thoughts of others about salvation. I’ll tell you.^** 

13 Barsukov, InnokentUy 634-36. 

14 Barsukov, Innokentii^ 376. 
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He goes on to talk about prayer, about humility, and about her 
character, from childhood hot-tempered and quick to show anger. 
In an earlier letter (1855) to her he wrote: 

You say well that you ‘want to enter a monastery to save your 
soul and not for any other reason” and that you “want to pray 
to God with a soul on fire with love of him.” Its pleasant and 
consoling for me to hear this, even if those phrases are not 
yours, but copied from someone else. It s even more comfort¬ 
ing if you say these things because you yourself feel them. But I 
must tell you, that the fulfillment of that desire is the peak of 
Christian perfection, and very, very few arrive at it. If you could 
only arrive at half, at a hundredth part of your desire, you 
would be happy! If you constandy bear this goal in mind and 
pray assiduously, then—as God is faithful and mighty—^you 
will reach it without fail. But first learn to pray. You would like 
to see me—I doht know if we shall ever see each other here on 
earth, but after all, what would such a meeting be? A few mo¬ 
ments of joy, then indifference. We must strive, and grant. 

Lord, that we may see each other there, in heaven. (339) 

All his letters to his children show a frank recognition of the 
strong and weak points of their characters. To another daughter he 
writes shortly after his son Gabriel was ordained to the priesthood 
and came out to Siberia. 

[Gabriel] has told me all about all of you. About you he has 
told me that you’re not entirely diligent in your studies and 
that you are quick to put on airs and carry on as if you were a 
baroness. I’m not angry about this—everyone shows pride 
and likes to appear important whenever he can. But I advise 
and beg you: don’t put on airs, but behave simply and be gen¬ 
tle with all. If someone is proud, he shows that he’s foolish... 
Console me by studying hard, be more fervent in your 
prayers, and stop putting on airs. (338) 

A Holy Pastor 

Only love builds up. Innocent reminded his priests of these words of 
St Paul and he himself, from the beginning to the end of his pasto¬ 
ral ministry, lived by them. In an early travel journal Ioann 
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Veniaminov describes a fifty-day journey to visit outlying settle¬ 
ments in Alaska and several islands in 1827. Upon leaving one set¬ 
tlement, he writes: 

Not only these inhabitants, but, I could say, each and every 
person at parting thanked me with deeply felt gratitude for 
having visited them and having explained to them the Chris¬ 
tian faith and life. But I would always tell them that they 
should thank God, who has granted me to reach and be in 
this far land and by this has given them the gift of his holy 
Gospels. As for me, they should pray to God to grant me to 
visit them again. 

Love and the deeply-felt sense of being only a servant carrying 
out the task God had chosen to give him is the most persistent 
characteristic of Innocent s entire life. Ten years before his death, 
Innocent wrote his last will and testament, the provisions of which 
he repeated to one of his vicar bishops orally shortly before his 
death. Better than any comment, it sums up what he was. 

I beg and entreat that there be no speeches either before or 
during or after my funeral. If even by the dim light of Truth, 
by which I guided my life, I found it burdensome to listen to 
praises and greetings, how much greater torment will I feel 
there, where Truth itself abides, when I hear unmerited 
praise. But if someone should desire to say something for gen¬ 
eral instruction, I ask that it be on the text Every step man takes 
is of the Lord*s choosing (Prov 20:24), indicating me: who and 
where I was, what I was and where I died—to the glory of 
God, but without any praise of me. (364-65) 

Metropolitan Innocent was canonized in 1977. 


15 Arzhanukhin, “Pervyi aliaskinskii putevoi zhumal,” 401. 
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Human Cloning: 

Myths AND Realities 

John Breck 

The Challenge of Genetic Science 

Earlier this year* the prestigious British journal Nature, together 
with its American counterpart Science, published the entire human 
genome sequence.^ This feat has been called a scientific achieve¬ 
ment as significant as putting a man on the moon; and there is little 
doubt that its effects will be still greater and more far-reaching. 

With this achievement a quantum leap has been taken in the realm 
of medical technology. Genome sequencing is a first, major step in a 
process of gene-interpretation that will enable scientists to manipulate 
human life at its most basic level and thereby to modify human nature 
itself Proponents of gpnetic engineering claim that the resultant “New 
Medicine” will cure genetically transmitted diseases, create micro-or¬ 
ganisms that will permit the body to heal itself, and extend the human 
life-span by decades. Critics charge that these developments wiU lead 
to a new and dangerous eugenics movement. With the advent of 
human cloning, the temptation will be to produce “designer babies,” 
children of superior intelligence and strength, whom only the wealthy 
can afford. On the other hand, there will be an equally powerful temp¬ 
tation to create inferior races of anthropoids: chimeras or genetic hy¬ 
brids, who will serve essentially as slaves. 

From a Christian point of view, the greatest danger posed by ma¬ 
nipulation of the human genome is that we will be tempted to rec¬ 
reate human individuals after our own likeness and according to 
our own designs, relying on criteria inspired more by the market¬ 
place than by the Gospel. 

1 This paper was delivered as the Florovsky Lecture on May 31. 2001, at the annual 
meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society of America. 

2 Naturem (Feb. 15, 2001), 813-958; Sctencein (Feb. 16, 2001), 1177-1351. 
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It is a fundamental tenet of Orthodox anthropology that human 
life is inherently sacred. The human person is created to reflect the 
personal distinctiveness and communion in love that characterize 
the divine Persons of the Holy Trinity. God has created us in His 
image and calls us to undertake an ascetic journey toward His like¬ 
ness. This calling is what defines our ‘ personhood,” the uniqueness 
of our being which comes to expression as self-giving love. 
Personhood is a quality bestowed by God and perceived by Him in 
each of His human creatures, without exception. It is a quality that 
exists from conception to the grave and beyond. 

To be a person is to be truly human. Yet conversely, to be truly 
human is to be a unique, personal being. The question that begs an 
answer is this: Is a human embryo a truly human—and therefore 
an essentially “personal”—being? Or does it represent merely “po¬ 
tential” human life? Is it merely a “blob of tissue” that possesses no 
ultimate value in and of itself? 

If, as Orthodox Christianity has always maintained, human life 
begins at conception—meaning fertilization—then the answer is 
clear. The “status of the human embryo,” beginning with the 
single-celled zygote, is that of individuated personal being. As 
many embryologists have pointed out, life is a continuum: at no 
point other than fertilization can it be accurately affirmed that 
“human life begins here.” An embryo may be in a process of “be¬ 
coming.” But the same is true with a newborn infant or an octoge¬ 
narian. We are all in the process of “becoming,” of growing toward 
physical maturity and, theoretically at least, toward the state of per¬ 
fection and communion with God known as “theosis” or deifica¬ 
tion. That process begins with syngamy: the fusion of a sperm and 
an ovum to produce a genetically unique and individually differen¬ 
tiated human being. It ends, if at all, only in the Kingdom of God. 

It is this perspective that leads Orthodox theologians to reject 
some of the presuppositions which underlie the popular distinc¬ 
tion between “eugenic” and “therapeutic” manipulation of em¬ 
bryos. The polls tell us that most Americans today are opposed to 
eugenic engineering: that is, selecting the genetic traits that will 
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characterize their offspring. They tend nevertheless to support 
many forms of “therapeutic” engineering, particularly when it 
promises to eliminate genetic illnesses such as cystic fibrosis, hemo¬ 
philia and muscular dystrophy. 

What needs to be pointed out is that, as things stand today, ge¬ 
netic engineering involves unacceptable manipulation of human 
embryos, whether the end is eugenic or therapeutic. A typical ex¬ 
ample concerns the recent discovery of so-called “stem cells.” 
These are cells that can be restored to a state of pluripotency, like 
embryonic blastomeres or primary cells in the pre-implantation 
stage of development. The interest in stem cells lies in the fact that 
they can be used to create a broad variety of new cells and, poten¬ 
tially, even entire new bodily organs. Since they can be introduced 
into an organism without triggering a rejection response by the 
immune system, their potential to cure disease and restore bodily 
functioning seems practically limitless. 

Until now, however, the harvesting of stem cells has involved the 
sacrifice of countless human embryos. Although adult stem cells 
have been found in fat, nerve, brain, muscle and other tissue, their 
exploitation remains much more difficult and expensive than that 
of embryonic stem cells. Consequently, there is little doubt that for 
the foreseeable future the medical community will continue to ex¬ 
tract stem cells from embryos and fetuses, despite the protestations 
of pro-life advocates. 

These recent developments represent an extraordinary challenge 
to those who give serious consideration to the ethical implications 
of the New Medicine. On the one hand, they do offer a tremen¬ 
dous potential for good: for eliminating genetic defects, curing 
heretofore hopelessly debilitating diseases, and improving the 
overall quality of our lives. Yet because they so often involve an im¬ 
moral manipulation of human life, they need to be constantly eval¬ 
uated by the Church’s bishops and theologians. The Church must 
speak its mind on these issues, if only to slow a precipitous slide 
down the proverbial slippery slope. Legalized abortion has already 
been redefined in this country to include an insidious form of infan- 
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ticide (“partial-birth abortion”). Abusive manipulation of human 
embryos risks becoming even more acceptable than abortion, simply 
because the human victim is too small to be seen. That does not 
change the fact, however, that an embryo created in a laboratory is 
still a genetically unique, individually differentiated human being, 
and therefore a bearer of Gods image and an object of God’s love. 

The Process of Human Cloning 

What do these introductory remarks imply with regard to the cru¬ 
cial issue of human cloning? 

“Cloning” designates use of mature somatic cells to reproduce 
others that are genetically identical. It is a form of asexual repro¬ 
duction that produces individual organisms with the same DNA or 
“genetic blueprint.” We can distinguish between reproduction by 
cloning of biological entities and cloning of biological organisms. 
Clonable entities include genes. These are now routinely cloned by 
introducing them into bacteria, with the aim of creating animal 
and human proteins. Gene-cloning has produced, for example, 
great quantities of the human growth hormone and insulin. Today 
the cloning of higher organisms includes sheep, pigs, cows and 
other domestic animals. And the cloning of human beings looms 
in the very near future. 

The year 1993 marked the first announcement of a primitive 
form of human cloning when a scientific team from George Wash¬ 
ington University announced that they had split a human embryo 
into two individual cells or blastomeres. (In fact they performed ar¬ 
tificial twinning, much as twinning occurs naturally in the womb 
prior to implantation.) The aim of this experiment was to find a 
way to avoid repeated harvesting of ova for in vitro fertilization. For 
ethical reasons, the team used abnormal embryos produced by 
“dispermy”: the ova had been fertilized by two rather than by one 
sperm, resulting in what is called a hydatidiform mole rather than a 
human individual. 

Their method was relatively simple. Using an enzyme, they split 
the proteins of the protective zona pellucida surrounding the fertil- 
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ized ovum, thereby exposing the two-celled embryo. The two 
blastomeres or genetically identical cells were then separated chem¬ 
ically, and an artificial zona was created to encase each blastomere. 
The two cells were then placed in a nutrient bath, and there they re¬ 
sumed dividing. None survived past the 32-cell stage, either be¬ 
cause of the dispermy or because of some flaw in the technique. 
This experiment, however, ignited public curiosity—not to say 
public outrage—^and resulted in the first serious debate on the issue 
of human cloning. 

On February 27,1997, the British journal Nature published the 
earth-shaking news of the birth of the now famous ewe Dolly. 
Scientists at the Roslin Institute in Edinburgh achieved this exploit 
not by splitting the ovum, but by actually cloning it through a pro¬ 
cess of cellular fusion. Because it paved the way directly toward 
human cloning, we should look at it somewhat more closely. 

In asexual reproduction such as cloning there is no need for a 
male partner. Every clone produced is in fact female. Many scien¬ 
tists, nevertheless, are convinced that male cloning is possible, 
using an adult male somatic cell; but the female ovum would still 
be required. In short, women can do without men in this Brave 
New World of genetic engineering, but men cannot do without 
women ... 

To clone Dolly required hundreds of failed attempts involving 
hundreds of embryos that were lost in the process. The researchers 
proceeded according to the following six steps. 1) They harvested a 
mammary cell from Sheep A, the one to be cloned. (A mammary 
cell contains the entire genotype or complement of DNA. Its selec¬ 
tion, by the way, led the team to name the clone after Dolly 
Parton.) 2) This cell was then deprived of nutrition, inducing a 
state of quiescence, which allowed for the expression of all of its 
genes. 3) An ovum was then harvested from Sheep B and 
ennucleated (its nucleus was removed). 4) The mammary cell was 
then fused with the ovum by means of a mild electric current. This 
allowed the molecules of the ovum to program and activate the 
genes of the mammary cell, to create the embryo of a new sheep. 5) 
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Mitosis, the process of cellular cleavage or splitting, next produced 
several identical embryonic cells or blastomeres, each with the 
same DNA. 6) Finally, these embryonic cells were transferred to 
the uterus of a surrogate mother. Sheep C (although they could, in 
principle, have been introduced into the womb of Sheep A or B). 

Dolly, the sheep born of this process, is a true clone of Sheep A, 
which supplied the original mammary cell. They possess identical 
DNA, that is, they have the same genotype. At the present time sci¬ 
entists around the world are racing to produce human clones by 
more or less this same method. If they succeed, the cloned human 
being would be genetically identical to the person who supplied 
the original adult somatic cell. As the human clone corresponds to 
Dolly, so the donor of the original cell corresponds to Sheep A. 

The most important ethical question raised by this entire proce¬ 
dure is evident. If two persons possess the same genotype, does this 
mean they are actually identical human beings? Does cloning, in 
other words, signal the end to human uniqueness and therefore to 
the human person as a being fundamentally characterized by what 
the French call altiritiet communion, poorly rendered into English 
as “istinctiveness and communion” To raise the issue in the starkest 
religious terms, “does a human clone have a soul?” 

In order to answer the question, we need to clarify certain points 
that have generated a great deal of confusion around the issue of 
cloning. Much of that confusion is due to a number of firmly held, 
popular myths concerning the nature of the human embryo and 
the consequences of reproduction through cloning. Among those 
myths we should note at least the following: 1) the philosophical 
position that the end justifies the means and that therefore it is 
morally acceptable to destroy embryos in the interests of curing ill¬ 
ness; 2) that there is a clear scientific and moral distinction to be 
made between “therapeutic” and “reproductive” cloning; and 3) 
that a human clone will not “have a soul” because of the artificial 
means by which that individual was brought into being. To dispel 
these widespread notions, we need to focus on the personal quality 
of human embryos in general and of cloned embryos in particular. 
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Do the Ends Justify the Means? 

Anyone who has seen a loved one wither away under the effects of 
Parkinsons disease, or disappear into their own darkness because of 
Alzheimer’s, can only hope and pray that these tragic and devastat¬ 
ing illnesses will soon be curable. Genetic engineering and particu¬ 
larly the cloning of human stem cells promises just such cures, and 
many more besides. Who can reasonably oppose the research 
needed to discover those cures? 

This is perhaps the chief moral issue, and dilemma, of our day. 
As we all now know. Great Britain has recently legalized human 
cloning. It is the first country to do so, but it will surely not be the 
last. Scientists and philosophers in a number of Western countries 
are predicting that the New Medicine, which will grow out of the 
successful sequencing of the human genome, will offer heretofore 
undreamt of possibilities for healing disease, preventing epidemics, 
correcting genetic defects, and prolonging human life. To realize 
this medical utopia, though, will ultimately require experimenta¬ 
tion on literally millions of human embryos. 

Those who oppose the research on moral grounds are dismissed 
as retrograde: mindless reactionaries who—like pro-life people in 
general—are out of step with the needs and demands of modern 
society and especially of “todays woman.” To their way of think¬ 
ing, however, the exalted roles of child-conceiving, child-bearing 
and motherhood are seriously threatened by pressures that will lead 
to the fabrication of embryos-on-demand. They are acutely aware 
that little Adam Nash, for example, was conceived from a geneti¬ 
cally selected embryo and brought into the world so that the stem 
cells from his umbilical cord could be used to relieve or even cure 
the Fanconi anemia that afflicted his older sister. The ineluctable 
slope, it seems, is getting slipperier and slipperier. 

Just how, as members of the Body of Christ, are we to evaluate 
these developments? The problem with the Nash baby is the same 
as with the cloning of embryos, although to a lesser degree. We can 
hardly raise objections to using blood from an umbilical cord, espe¬ 
cially since Adam was not at all harmed by the procedure. The 
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problem, however, concerns the selective process that takes the de¬ 
termination of gametes out of the realm of “natural selection” and 
places it into the realm of conscious manipulation. 

There is a question we need to ask ourselves, one that will seem 
naive or irrelevant to many people, including many Christians. 
What is Gods role in the process of human procreation? 

Orthodox Christianity holds firmly to the conviction that God 
is directly and intimately involved in literally every aspect of 
human existence and experience. The hairs of the head are all 
counted, the lilies of the field are arrayed, the birds of the air are 
nourished, and all by the hand of God. These poetic images are 
taken very seriously. They mean that everything that occurs in our 
life and experience is known by God and, in some fashion, comes 
under God’s sovereignty. This truth is well expressed by a prayer 
many Orthodox Christians say each morning: “Teach me to treat 
all that comes to me throughout the day with peace of soul and 
with firm conviction that Thy will governs all. ... In unforeseen 
events, let me not forget that all are sent by Thee.” 

If indeed we take these words seriously, then this means that 
God is also directly and intimately involved in the process of 
human procreation. And this means that we must leave the 
choice—the “natural selection”—of which sperm and ovum unite 
in the process of fertilization to the unconscious movements of the 
human body: movements that are ultimately directed by God. 
There is no greater mystery in this life than the creation of new life 
that bears the divine image. And by definition, any and every “mys¬ 
tery” or “sacrament” derives from God and is to be offered up to 
God as a sacrifice of praise. 

The legal cloning of human embryos, at least for the time being, 
is restricted to the production of stem cells for purposes of medical 
research. And the debate continues as to whether such embryos are 
truly human. Reporting on the recent British decision, the Wash¬ 
ington Times / Associated Press, on Jan. 23 of this year, stated the 
following: “Like all other embryos used in research, the clones 
created under the new regulations would have to be destroyed after 
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14 days, and the creation of babies by cloning would remain out¬ 
lawed.” [Emphasis ours] 

The point, however, is that those embryos, too, are “babies.” 
Hundreds of thousands have already been created and destroyed 
for the sake of scientific research. Whatever the motives of the 
medical teams, whatever the promises of the New Medicine, we 
mustn’t forget that one most basic if inconvenient truth: those em¬ 
bryos, too, are babies. Genetically differentiated and engaged in a 
developmental continuum, they are fully and unambiguously 
human. To destroy them for whatever purpose is an act of infanti¬ 
cide—as is every abortion—and it needs to be recognized and ac¬ 
knowledged as such. 

This means that we cannot accept the spurious distinction made 
today between “therapeutic” and “reproductive” cloning. The 
“medical-industrial complex” has convinced the media, which has 
subsequently convinced the public, that there is a clear scientific 
and moral distinction to be made between cloning to produce off¬ 
spring and cloning to produce mere “tissue.” This is another myth 
that needs to be dispelled. In fact, all therapeutic cloning involving 
embryos is by its very nature reproductive? To utilize embryonic 
tissue for therapeutic purposes, we need to create that tissue in the 
first place. And whatever end we may have in mind, therapeutic or 
reproductive, the process by which those embryos is created is the 
same, the manipulation is the same, and the moral consequences 
are the same. To pretend otherwise is naively to deceive ourselves or 
maliciously to deceive other people. 

Do the ends, then, justify the means? Even if on principle we 
reject reproductive cloning, is it morally acceptable to create em¬ 
bryos for purposes of experimentation or for harvesting stem cells 
in the interests of curing disease? The apostle Paul provided the 
answer to this question when he affirmed that we may not do evil 
so that good may come (Rom 3:8). The ends do not justify the 

3 Techniques have recently been developed to produce various tissues from adult 
stem cells, harvested from the patient to avoid rejection by the immune system. This 
avoids use of cloned embryos. We noted earlier the reluctance of scientists to make 
use of such cells when embryonic stem cells are readily available. 
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means, no more in the realm of cloning than in any other. Whether 
the ends involve selecting our childrens genetic traits or producing 
medicines to cure debilitating and even fatal diseases, those ends 
cannot be morally justified insofar as they require the creation, ma¬ 
nipulation and destruction of human life, even in its embryonic 
state. 

Insisting on this point, however, obliges us to address a funda¬ 
mental question raised today in Orthodox as well as other religious 
circles: Are human clones “ensouled” beings? In biblical language: 
Do human clones actually bear the Image of God? 

Will Human Clones Have Souls? 

Some people, including at least one Orthodox bishop who has spo¬ 
ken out on the subject, argue that human clones will not “have 
souls” in any conventional sense. This, they argue, is because the 
embryo was conceived apart from “an act of love.” 

This kind of reasoning, as sincere as it may be, is simply false. 
The emotional or affective state of the parents at the time of inter¬ 
course, prior to conception, has no direct bearing at all on the 
status of the embryo. If an ensouled human being can only be pro¬ 
duced by two people who engage in the sexual act out of genuine 
love for one another, either there would be far fewer people on 
earth than there are now, or most of the world s population would 
be less than human because they possess no soul. Can we really 
hold that every child conceived by rape, incest, conjugal violence 
or simple indifference is ipso facto deprived of a soul? 

If we frame a question the wrong way, it is impossible to give it a 
correct or even a reasonable answer. Behind the question, “Will 
human clones have souls?”, there lurks a very unorthodox notion 
of what “soul” really is. Origen of Alexandria, we remember, was 
condemned in part for teaching the preexistence of souls. The 
human soul, he held, is an eternal, spiritual entity that becomes 
“incarnate” in a particular physical body.'^ Christian anthropology 
rejected that kind of dualistic notion a millennium and a half ago, 


4 E.g., On First Principles 1.8. 
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but the idea persists, even in the minds of some people who are re¬ 
sponsible for preserving and transmitting Orthodox doctrine. 

From a biblical perspective a person does not “have” a soul, in 
the sense that the soul is an independent entity that enters or is “in¬ 
fused” into a physical body at some specific moment: at concep¬ 
tion, at implantation, at birth, or whenever. The human person, 
rather, is characterized as a “living being” (Gen 2:7), which means a 
“living soul.” Soul is the transcendent aspect of our being. Al¬ 
though we speak of the “separation of soul and body” at physical 
death, the soul is still not to be considered an entity distinct from 
the body. (More accurately, it is distinct from the “flesh,” which “is 
dust and returns to dust”). In other words, we do not “have” a soul; 
we “are” soul. Soul is the transcendent, animating principle of our 
entire being. 

Would a clone, then, “have a soul?” On the one hand, that is a 
false question, since once again a person “is” rather than “has” a 
soul. But can we maintain that a cloned individual is in fact a 
“soul”? Are human clones truly ensouled beings? The question 
must be answered in the affirmative, for the following reasons. 

First, as we noted, the affective state of the parents at the time of 
intercourse has no bearing on the status of the embryo. A person 
need not be conceived “by an act of love” in order to be a complete 
person (although, as we now recognize, the emotional state of the 
mother during the pregnancy certainly affects the child growing 
within her). Personhood is conveyed by God, not by human con¬ 
vention. Even there where genetic anomalies or environmental fac¬ 
tors deform the growing embryo, the image of God remains intact. 
The child remains a fully human person throughout its life both in 
and outside the womb. 

Then again, cloning is in effect the artificial production of iden¬ 
tical twins. A form of cloning occurs in utero prior to implantation 
of the embryo, when a number of blastomeres or embryonic cells 
break off from the main cluster. Since each cell can express the full 
complement of DNA, each cell is “totipotent,” capable of forming 
a complete human being. And occasionally those cells will recom- 
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bine before they implant themselves in the uterine membrane. In 
any case, whether the mother gives birth to a single child or to 
“identical twins,” the result is the birth of one or more “ensouled” 
persons. And we know from common experience that “identical 
twins” are hardly “identical” in the strict sense of that expression. 
This is a crucial point we need to bear in mind: Our personal iden¬ 
tity is determined by far more than the genetic material contained 
in our chromosomes. 

Cloned human beings will in fact be even less similar to the 
“original” than identical twins are to each other. This is because 
clones share only the DNA of the host nucleus. Unlike identical 
twins, they are not shaped by the same maternal mitochondria or 
cytoplasmic RNA, nor do they share the same environmental con¬ 
ditions during the period of gestation. 

We can conclude, therefore, that cloned human beings will 
indeed “have”—or, rather, “be”—souls. Despite what we must 
judge to be the grotesque way in which they are conceived, they 
will be as fully human, personal and “ensouled” as a child con¬ 
ceived in utero 

The moral problem with human cloning, then, lies less with the 
person thus created than with the manipulation of human gametes 
and human embryos used to produce the clone in the first place. 
Already countless thousands of embryos have been destroyed 
toward this end. On grounds of our Orthodox anthropology, we 
must affirm that a cloned embryo is an ensouled person and bearer 
of the divine image. Therefore we must unequivocally oppose both 
the creation and the destruction of such embryos. And we need to 
do so, once again, whether the ends of the process are therapeutic 
or reproductive. We dare not remain silent, since silence will inevi¬ 
tably be read as tacit support of the status quo. Human cloning is 
fundamentally immoral, and voices within the Church must con¬ 
demn it as such. 

This is in part because of the famous “slippery slope.” In early 
February of 2001, researchers in San Francisco announced that 
they had produced mice, a quarter of whose brains were composed 
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of human cells. The same team is now trying to create mice whose 
brains are entirely “human.” The greatest danger with the mad 
rush to clone human beings is that, along the way, we will create 
ever more sophisticated chimeras: animals with human genetic 
material and anthropoids that are part human, part something else. 

Then the question will have to be raised again: Do such creatures 
have souls? Are they, too, ensouled beings? That question only God 
can answer: the God from whose hands we have willfully snatched 
the power to create ourselves in our own very fallen image. 

Conclusion 

Aldous Huxley never envisioned the kind of Brave New World that 
has come upon us with the inevitable cloning of human beings. 
The science involved represents potentially the greatest change 
that has come upon mankind since the Resurrection of Christ. 
Rather than celebrate that change, and the new knowledge that un¬ 
derlies it, as solely life-giving and life-enhancing, we need to see it 
for what it is: a grave threat to the integrity of the human person. 

The new millennium marks a new era in human existence, one 
in which specialists can modify life at its core, thereby enabling us 
literally to create ourselves in our own image and likeness. We have 
been lulled into a state of passivity in regard to this entire issue, 
largely because of the propagation of myths that distort or hide the 
truth: myths that the human embryo is not fully human, that it is 
not an ensouled being, and that therefore embryos can be pro¬ 
duced at will to serve therapeutic if not reproductive ends. 

It is difficult to speak in these terms, because embryonic stem 
cells, fetal brain tissue and so forth, hold out such promise to per¬ 
sons who suffer from tragic illnesses such as Parkinson’s disease.^ 
We are constantly pressured to give an affirmative answer to the 
question: Isn’t it better to sacrifice a few embryos—^whose nervous 

5 Nevertheless, progress in treating Parkinson’s using fetal tissue has been less than 
encouraging. In the brain of some patients that tissue can produce uncontrollable 
and dangerous levels of dopamine. Fetal tissue has also proven to be ineffective in 
the treatment of diabetes and other diseases for which it held out such hope a few 
short years ago. 
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system is not integrated and who have no consciousness at all— 
and to provide cures to those who so desperately need them? 

Any answer we offer to the question has to be formulated 
through the lens of St Pauls assertion: We may not do evil so that 
good may come. And to the mind of the Church, the willful de¬ 
struction of innocent human life, embryonic or otherwise, is an 
unmitigated evil. 

On August 25, 2000, the Roman Catholic Pontifical Academy 
published a declaration on the production and scientific utilization 
of human embryonic stem cells for therapeutic purposes. It took a 
stand firmly opposed to such utilization, for many of the reasons 
we have evoked here. The declaration concluded by expressing a 
fervent hope: that the scientific community will devote every effort 
toward utilizing adult stem cells in its quest for new and effective 
therapies. 

Orthodox Christians can and should join their voices with those 
in the Catholic Church and other religious bodies who are striving 
to bring order, sense and justice out of the present state of moral 
confusion and obfuscation. In this perspective, I would like to call 
on members of this Theological Society to urge our bishops, indi¬ 
vidually and through SCOBA, to create a standing committee on 
ethical issues involving the creation and destruction of human em¬ 
bryos. Its membership should include embryologists, geneticists 
and other medical professionals, as well as theologians. The task of 
those who serve on that committee would be to remain abreast of 
the latest developments in embryology and especially human clon¬ 
ing. They would evaluate those developments and publish their as¬ 
sessments, in order to provide relevant information to our bishops, 
priests and theologians. The “mind of the Church” needs to be ex¬ 
pressed in this regard, and it is our responsibility to voice that mind 
to the medical and scientific community as well as to the general 
population. 

Human cloning may not ring the death knell for mankind, but 
its dangers are real. Those dangers need to be recognized, acknowl¬ 
edged and, as far as possible, avoided. This is a responsibility that 
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falls especially upon us as theologians, called both to interpret and 
to live the Gospel in todays secular, pluralistic environment. We 
owe it to ourselves, and we owe it to the generations to come. 
Above all, we owe it to the Risen Christ, who is Lord over all of 
human life, from its conception through its death and into the full¬ 
ness of Life beyond. 
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Book Reviews 


Bishop Seraphim Sigrist, Theology of Wonder. Torrance, 

CA: Oakwood Publications, 1999. 

In the introduction to his book, The Spiritual Meadow, John 
Moschos, a sixth-century pilgrim and monk, describes his work in 
the following fashion: “... the meadows in spring present a particu¬ 
larly delightful prospect. One part of this meadow blushes with 
roses; in other places lilies predominate; in another violets blaze 
out, resembling the Imperial purple.... from among the holy men, 
monks, and hermits of the Empire, I have plucked the finest flow¬ 
ers of the unmown meadow and have worked them into a crown.” 
In his current work. Theology of Wonder, Bishop Seraphim Sigrist 
has performed just such a service for us his readers, as Moschos did 
for his faithful companion Sophronios. 

This delightful book fairly sings with wonder at the fullness of 
God’s presence in the life of those who seek him. In the first experi¬ 
ence recounted here, the author’s pilgrim passage through a Rus¬ 
sian village along the little road where Fr Alexander Men was struck 
down by the spade of a murderer in 1992. He draws us into the 
moment of overwhelmed joy, struck as he is, amazed in the pres¬ 
ence of God. From this intensely personal beginning, he lets us 
travel with him through the spiritual meadow of his own 
experience. 

This journey is not a purely private one, however, for the won¬ 
ders of this travel are informed by Bishop Seraphim’s experience in 
life, wide and deep. He knows medieval mystics, the fathers of the 
Eastern Church, contemporary theologians, living believers; those 
who have struggled to attain the embrace of the divine and others 
who seem always to have danced with God. There are those who 
are master explicators—Dionysius the Syrian, John Scotus 
Eriugena, Sergei Bulgakov—and those who can but experience 
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and record, without explanation or answer—Annie Dillard, 
Mikhail the young Muscovite chemist. 

The bishop has traveled widely and introduces his awareness of 
that which is beyond and within at many geographical loci. Japan, 
where he was a diocesan incumbent for many years, offers the great 
shrine or Torii at Miyajima, a gateway perhaps or a pictogram, but 
mysteriously untranslatable. His Grace’s deep commitment to the 
Hosanna Society in Russia makes that environ a powerful location 
for him, one deeply imbued with Orthodox Christian meaning, as 
also Greece. Less expectable perhaps is Glastonbury in the west of 
England, nearby to the mysterious lands of Wales and Cornwall, 
the center of the legends of the Holy Grail, that “great dream of the 
inner meaning of the Eucharist, the cup shared in the Kingdom 
and after the Resurrection.” There is the equally mysterious Tor of 
St Michael, the remnant of a church dedicated to that archangel. It 
now stands empty, roofless, with facing doorways, an image, to the 
mind of Bishop Seraphim, of the Church in the time to come, 
planted in the earth, conducive upwards to heavin, open to the 
winds of the Spirit, the passageway, “the community where all the 
opposites are reconciled.” 

Surely it is no accident that Theology of Wonder has twenty-two 
chapters, the number of characters in the Hebrew alphabet. There 
is about this work much of the beginning and of the end, of the 
vMpha and the Omega, of that which is and that which has been 
and that which will come, and be again. It is a book of words, about 
words, the awe of language itself as it strives to convey what is 
beyond conveyance, and about silence. The lovely chapter entitled 
“Heron” (chapter 8), itself a poem, sees in the poise of the bird the 
emptiness which is the form of all fullness, the snowy egret; 

It is silence. 

It itself is Word. 

The author’s devotion to the wisdom of the Jewish tradition is 
woven throughout this randonnee through the life of the Spirit. 
That a people so steeped in the awareness of belonging to God 
should provide some of the simplest but most achingly profound 
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wonder before the Unknown should not be wondered at. Take, for 
example, the Hassidic saying (quoted on p.l 1): 

The Most High is completely accessible from every 

rung of the ladder of Being. 

This is found in the chapter called “Tree,” with its rich image of the 
tree whose roots are planted in heaven and which grow downward 
through all the levels of creation. One sees Rabbi David, launching 
into his wordless chant, a melody which lifts the soul of all those 
united together into a community pervaded with wonder at the 
unspeakable presence of God. 

And yet at every astounding experience in Theology of Wonder, 
the prism is turned so that the focus is once more on the pro¬ 
foundly Orthodox motifs. In the chapter called “Fire,” for exam¬ 
ple, the light is shined immediately on the prophetic vision of icons 
both into the heart of life in the Holy Spirit and flowing outward 
wonderfully to illuminate the believer. “Let the Fire Fall!” Bishop 
Seraphim shouts, let that which we have dammed up flow freely to 
us and through us to all others who seek the life of God. In chapter 
eleven, “Theosis,” the scriptural texts are closely attended to, as well 
as those of such fathers as Athanasius and Maximus, Macarius and 
Gregory of Nyssa. All build to that most Orthodox of principles that 
in Theosis there is ever more newness of divine attributes in the be¬ 
liever who is being theottcized and simultaneously that same believer 
is opening himself to what he has always been. This is a mystery, says 
Bishop Seraphim, which can be known but not reconciled in a ratio¬ 
nal system. Likewise the chapters on “Community” and “Unity” 
lead into the heart of Orthodox spiritual experience, the creation of 
thin spaces, where the barrier between God who is community and 
unity and us is permeable and the dam is breached and we are made 
community and unity, one with the Three. 

The appeal to unity and community pervades this book in every 
corner, revealing a yearning for oneness that echoes St Paul: “There 
is one body and one Spirit, just as you were called in one hope ofyour 
calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and Father of us 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all” (Eph 4:4-6). 
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Thus in chapter five we hear again the ancient Jewish proclama¬ 
tion, Adonai Ehad!, “The Lord is One!” From this ancient begin¬ 
ning our author links this proclamation to the ultimate Ehad of 
Jesus in his great High-Priestly prayer, “[I pray] that they may be 
one, as You, Father, are in Me, and I in You; that they also may be 
one in Us ...” (Jn 17:211). This is intimacy with the Lord as he 
submits to the will of the Father, cooperating with him that we may 
have the recovery of wholeness with him. As Moschos gathered the 
various spiritual flowers that made the full splendor of the meadow. 
Bishop Seraphim perceives that Christ gathers persons from dis¬ 
persed experiences to unite them from their brokenness and 
shatteredness into a single, shining mirror of the Holy Trinity. 

This, of course, is the goal of Orthodoxy, that we who are many 
may with one mouth and one heart, in wonderment, praise the ma¬ 
jestic name of the Triune Divinity. This persistent motif, which 
calls us back to our sacred homeland in the one kingdom, is in 
sharp contrast to a quite different theme that courses through Or¬ 
thodox thinking and writing today. That is the very legitimate rec¬ 
ognition of the uniqueness of Orthodoxy, of its distinctiveness as 
the Way in a muddled religious world which may even call itself by 
the name of Christian, but which is often dedicated to philosophi¬ 
cal systems, natural sciences, or unfettered personal choice in such 
degree as to lose sight of the very unity to which Christ gathers us. 
As important as it is that we recognize the distinctiveness of Ortho¬ 
doxy and keep a clear vision of what is and what is not. Bishop Ser¬ 
aphim, along with John Moschos and other writers throughout 
Orthodox history, emphasizes another theme. That is, that our im¬ 
mersion into the inner life of the Trinity is a revelation of what is 
greater than any one of us and yet it is the peculiarity of each that 
that which is greater is revealed. Without the eucharistic offering in 
each locus the universal offering cannot take place. That the spe¬ 
cific vision is flawed, some more than others, goes without saying; 
the goal of Bishop Seraphim is that the light of Christ which shines 
in each, even when it is but a flicker, may be seen for its place in the 
everlasting Fire of the Kingdom. 
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This book is not without its flaws, but they are more in mechan¬ 
ics than content. It badly needs a scholarly apparatus, an index, 
bibliography and notes. It might be argued in response that this is 
the record of a personal journey and not a scholarly work. Never¬ 
theless, it is a work of theology and it cites many sources. There 
needs to be a way for the reader to pursue the references to expand 
or refresh his or her thinking. On page 133, for example. Bishop 
Seraphim quotes the contemporary Greek theologian Agourides, 
on the liturgical core of the book of revelation, but the full name of 
the author is not given, nor the name and page of the work quoted, 
and there is no publication information to facilitate the interested 
reader s efforts to find out more. Simone Weil’s “subtle analysis of 
the needs of the soul as paired opposites,” surely a stimulating con¬ 
cept, is mentioned in passing on ps^e 9, but there is no real infor¬ 
mation to help explore this proposition of a relatively obscure 
modern philosopher. The example of the reference to Weil high¬ 
lights another problem in this publication. In parentheses follow¬ 
ing the citation appear the following “(In The Need for Roots)...” 
One assumes that this is the name of the book where this idea is 
presented, but it does not appear italicized. There is an unusually 
large number of such typographical errors and other mistakes in 
copy editing. None of them renders the text incomprehensible, but 
they are certainly distracting and often compel rereading. One 
could suppose that publication of Theology of Wonder was rushed 
to press in time for distribution before the international conference 
ofthe Alexander Men Fellowship, July 15-16,1999, at Drew Uni¬ 
versity. That was a commendable goal, and it certainly was useful 
to have copies available before the conference and during it. How¬ 
ever, I hope that in reissues of the book (and I certainly expect there 
to be some) these errors will be corrected. 

A final word about the physical structure of the book: the cover 
painting is Airscape 93113, by the Monks of New Skete. It is a mar¬ 
velous painting which provides a powerful visual introduction to 
the contents, a vast blur of fire and light, of movement and nuance, 
working on a base of stability. It is the deep red of poppies, the 
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gilded brilliance of the rain tree. It is a rich example of the monks’ 
talent for the spiritual arts and a contemporary presentation of the 
perspective of Bishop Seraphim. The cover, and presumably the 
rest of the book, were designed by John McMahon, whose use of 
the contrast between white background and black frames for white 
titles brings each theme and heading clearly to focus for the reader. 
It is an attractive book indeed. Theology of Wonder is of a size and 
order that reviewers often like to refer to as “this little book.” It is 
147 p^es long, by some standards a small book. However, in the 
history of theological writing it is by no means short, and its con¬ 
tent does not deserve the adjective “little.” Theology ofWonder^oes 
to the heart of Christian spiritual excavation, into the depth of one 
man’s knowledge of Christ. For anyone who seeks to be assimilated 
further to him, it is a work to be explored, imbibed, and consumed 
with deep pleasure. 

— Stephen Plumlee 

The Monks of New Skete, In the Spirit of Happiness. Little, 
Brown and Company, 1999. 

The novelist and literary critic Salman Rushdie once wrote that it is 
the business of literature to find new angles at which to enter real¬ 
ity. It is precisely this aim that the monks of New Skete have in 
mind in their recently published book In the Spirit of Happiness, 
Written collectively by the members of this monastic community. 
In the Spirit of Happiness explores a variety of angles at which to 
enter the reality of the spiritual life. The common thread that runs 
through the book is that of “happiness,” or, to purloin the phrase 
that Jesus used, “the abundant life.” 

The monks write. 

For our part, we understand happiness as a deep and lasting 
interior peace. It is one that comes only with the stru^le to 
search out and accept the will of God in our lives, one that de¬ 
mands of us faith, hope, and love upon which and through 
which we strive to elevate the quality of all human life. 
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gilded brilliance of the rain tree. It is a rich example of the monks’ 
talent for the spiritual arts and a contemporary presentation of the 
perspective of Bishop Seraphim. The cover, and presumably the 
rest of the book, were designed by John McMahon, whose use of 
the contrast between white background and black frames for white 
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We are today more accustomed to a passive approach to happi¬ 
ness. When good luck comes our way, when something pleasurable 
happens to us, we feel happy (at least for a brief time). The monks, 
however, emphasize that authentic and lasting happiness comes 
only through struggle, through effort, through following the 
Christian disciplines. Indeed, In the Spirit of Happiness is not a 
“feel good” book, although its message is ultimately positive. It is a 
book that challenges not only what we are fed through our culture 
but also what we are fed through our Church, often by the hands of 
ill-trained clergy. At times this challenge is gentle, at other times it 
is harsh; however, the reader is consistently nudged on to further 
study of the history of Orthodoxy in order to see that all the great 
saints and theologians of the Church were, in their own right, great 
challengers. Such challengers—as the monks of New Skete— 
should not be seen as threatening; rather, we should welcome the 
challenges as opportunities for dialogue and for change. 

The monks’ approach to the spiritual life is holistic; in their 
words,"... [the] spiritual life isn’t a category of life, but is life itself.” 
The great Christian disciplines—prayer, meditation, scripture 
reading, charitable acts, study, worship - are to be interwoven into 
the fabric of our lives, not set aside as some kind of extra-curricular 
activity. In other words, we don’t take a break from our daily rou¬ 
tine to “be spiritual”; rather, our daily routine is either authenti¬ 
cally spiritual or not, depending on how we approach life on a day 
to day basis. 

This day-to-day living out of the life of the spirit is a process, 
and, as the monks point out, it is one that must include change—as 
the word process implies - and must be centered on Christ. As they 
put it: 

Christian prayer and meditation on the Scriptures develops 
out of the persistent conviction that we come progressively to 
a deeper realization of who God is, not only in the marvels of 
creation around us and in our written traditions of spiritual 
wisdom and insight, but also in a more unique way through 
Jesus Christ. Christians believe that Christ is the fullest incar- 
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nation of God’s Word, his very self-expression. Every other 
word must therefore be interpreted in the light of him. 

The monks of New Skete have an interesting history, which is 
described throughout the book. Beginning in the ’60s, at a time 
when Catholic monasteries were popping up across America (but 
of which, sadly, few survived), Fr Laurence and a handful of 
seminary-trained monks took a vision and began working to make 
it manifest. From the outset, they chose the path of the Eastern 
Rite, eventually becoming accepted into the Orthodox Church in 
America in which they have existed for about a quarter of a century. 
Their story and experience gives strength and richness to their re¬ 
flections in the book. 

To be sure, there are weaknesses in the book. In the Spirit of Hap¬ 
piness is really three stories in one collection: it is a brief history of 
monasticism in general; it is a brief history of New Skete Monas¬ 
tery; and it is the story of the monks’ view of the theology of happi¬ 
ness. This bouncing back and forth can be distracting on the one 
hand, but on the other, all three stories are necessary to demon¬ 
strate that this view of happiness is directly connected to the his¬ 
tory and theology of the Orthodox Church. 

Happiness is something we all strive for, and it is refreshing to 
find a book that connects happiness with truth. One is reminded of 
the words of the poet Rainer Maria Rilke who wrote. 

All that is hurrying 
soon will be over with; 
only what lasts can bring 
us to the truth. 

The monks of New Skete remind us that that we need to slow 
down and pay attention to what true happiness is all about, and 
that it is something that cannot exist without effort and without 
striving for what is authentically good. 

In the Spirit of Happiness is well-written and timely. In the midst 
of bookstore shelves lined with volumes on the spiritual life which 
drip with piety and sentimentality—and which are tantamount to 
hefty Hallmark Cards—now sits a book which is both readable and 
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challenging. That it is written out of the Eastern Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion should not deter non-Orthodox readers, for the history of Or¬ 
thodoxy is the history of all Christian people everywhere. For the 
Orthodox, of course, the book is particularly pertinent to our 
struggle to balance out the maintaining of tradition and the need to 
grow in our Christian faith. 

— Brooks Ledford 

Daniel A. Dombrowski, Kazantzakis and God. Albany: 
State University of New York. 1997. Pp. xxii + 192. $53.50 
cloth, $17.95 paper. 

Kazantzakis was a religious maverick. He remains one of Greece’s 
best-known and perhaps most controversial writers: heterodox, 
fiercely intellectual, but valuing emotion and spirit above all. He is 
perhaps best known in America for the brouhaha surrounding the 
film version of his novel. The Last Temptation of Christ, and the pe¬ 
rennial Zorba the Greek. He was, in fact, much more than a novel¬ 
ist; his corpus includes plays, novels, travelogues, correspondence, 
and philosophical treatises. Recently it has become fashionable in 
some circles to view Kazantzakis as less a writer and more—if not a 
theologian—a religious thinker, a man obsessed with God. That he 
most certainly was, perhaps to the detriment of his writing: he is 
notoriously uneven in all of the many genres he used, most of 
which are vehicles for his rethinking of religion. 

His need to rethink such things has made him infamous in some 
Orthodox circles as he publicly rejected the traditional Orthodoxy 
of his upbringing to explore other religions (especially Buddhism) 
and various branches of philosophy (especially those of Bergson 
and Nietsche). In this book, Daniel Dombrowski, a philosopher of 
religion, gives a lucid exposition of Kazantzakis’ stru^le with God 
particularly as it was informed by Bergsonian philosophy. This 
latter is a form of process theology, a Darwinian system that insists 
that everything, including God, evolves. 

Dombrowski portrays Kazantzakis’ view of God as one in dia- 
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that everything, including God, evolves. 

Dombrowski portrays Kazantzakis’ view of God as one in dia- 
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logue with the Christian, Buddhist, and Moslem ones. He also 
identifies a number of Kazantzakis preoccupations: human free¬ 
dom, the tension between spirit and matter, mystical experience, 
the Middle Ages, theodicy. He notes that Kazantzakis himself saw 
transubstantiation (in this case defined as matter ever in the process 
of being transformed into spirit and thus becoming God) as the key 
to his work. He sees Kazantzakis as a theist who 

complements, supplements, and refines the process thought 
of Bergson, Whitehead, and Hartshorne by emphasizing that 
God s agency in the world is most evident to us in periods of 
psychic turmoil. When he rejects Christ in his works, it is in¬ 
variably the traditional Christ who promises an after-life or 
who asks us to renounce this one (p. 144). 

Slim, lucid, and thought-provoking, the book comprises eight 
chapters, an introduction, and appendix (on Nietsches influence 
on Kazantzakis), notes, bibliography, and index of names. More 
orthodox Christian theologians may find some of the authors 
casual asides annoying, such as his throwaway “the Christian Eu¬ 
charist is an outgrowth of Dionysian intoxication, whereby drink¬ 
ing wine brought not only intoxication but also divine inhabita¬ 
tion” (p. 158 n.5). But these are rare, and the tone throughout is 
otherwise balanced. Though it presupposes knowledge of 
Kazantzakis oeuvre, the book should be accessible even to the 
casual reader. In fact, I was attracted to this book not for the subject 
either of Kazantzakis or of process theology, but because I like read¬ 
ing Dombrowski, and the present volume does not disappoint: 
Kazantzakis and God is a model of clarity and scholarship. If one 
takes Kazantzakis seriously as a religious thinker, this is about as 
good a key as there is to understanding his approach to God. 

— Patricia Fann Boutenejf 
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Hans Hollerweger, Turabdin: Lebendiges Kulturerbe / Liv¬ 
ing Cultural History / Canli Kultur Mirasi. Linz: Freunde 
des Tur Abdin, 1999. 367pp, 478 plates. 

The publishers’ advertising material states that Turabdin, by Hans 
Hollerweger, “is a pictorial account of the holy mountain of Syriac 
Christianity.” Perhaps, but the author’s thought-provoking pref¬ 
ace, the two introductory contributions by two leading scholars, 
and the abundance of perceptive comments on each photograph 
not only transcend the bounds of a pictorial book, but also provide 
the context necessary for understanding and appreciating the so¬ 
cial, cultural, religious, and architectural history of Turabdin. 

The book takes the reader on a journey across the physical and 
cultural history of Turabdin, which is “a plateau in southeast 
Turkey, between the Tigris and the Syrian border.” Touching upon 
the Roman and Byzantine history of Turabdin, to examine and 
assess its strategic importance to the Byzantine Empire, 
Hollerweger concentrates upon the origins of Syriac Christianity 
and how the Syrians of Turabdin embraced the Christian faith. He 
traces Syriac Christianity all the way to 120 AD, when monks from 
the town of Beth Zabday converted the inhabitants of Turabdin to 
Christianity and taught them the ascetic life. From the fourth cen¬ 
tury AD, Turabdin has been known as “The Mountain of the Ser¬ 
vants of God” and the stronghold of Syrian Orthodox Christianity 
in the Middle East. 

Hollerweger’s interest in the Syriac Christianity of Turabdin 
seems to have been stimulated by his teaching liturgical theology in 
Linz, Austria, and by his knowledge of the Syriac Liturgy. As a pro¬ 
fessor of liturgy, he notes, he has had “the opportunity of experi¬ 
encing the precious legacy of the west Syriac liturgy, both in the 
Mor Gabriel monastery and at the liturgical services in the bishop’s 
church, Mort Shmuni, in Midyat.” This experience persuaded him 
that “monasticism in Turabdin was centered on the celebration of 
the liturgy.” 

The author is not only well versed in the ancient history of 
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Turabdin, but also very knowledgeable about its people, the details 
of their daily lives, and the intricacies of their culture—culture as a 
lived, perceived, experienced and expressed phenomenon. It is also 
obvious that Hollerweger is quite impressed by the originality and 
simplicity of the Syrians of Turabdin, with whom he seems to have 
lived for a while. However, what holds special interest for him is the 
fact that those Syrians still use an Aramaic dialect which would 
have been spoken by Jesus. “This,” the author concludes, “makes 
them the bearers of an uninterrupted tradition from the beginning 
of Christianity until the present day. Here, on the plateau of 
Turabdin, formerly isolated and cut off from the rest of the world, 
they have been able to preserve their culture, a culture which 
cannot be transferred to any other region.” 

The reader can easily detect a strong bond between Hollerweger 
and the people of Turabdin, who endured horrible persecution and 
systematic extermination during the Ottomans period, between 
the First and Second World War. The remnants of those Syrian still 
wonder why their tragedy was totally disregarded by the West and 
overlooked hy western historians. Describing the somber mood 
and utter dismay of Turabdin’s people, the author notes, “How 
often did I hear on the occasion of my earlier visits the questioning 
and reproachful words, ‘Why have we been forgotten?’” To salvage 
what is left of Turabdin and its cultural legacy, Hollerweger appeals 
to the whole world for support because, in his eyes, “the monastery 
buildings, the distinctive style of the churches and the Aramaic lan¬ 
guage, which is still spoken there, belong to the cultural inheri¬ 
tance of humankind, which should be protected and preserved.” 

The book includes two enlightening essays written by Sebastian 
Brock (Oxford) and Andrew Palmer (London), both leading schol¬ 
ars of Syriac literature. Brock draws attention to the cultural back¬ 
ground of Syriac Christianity, stressing that Turabdin is not only 
renowned for its ancient churches and monasteries, whose unique 
architecture has drawn the attention of western architects and his¬ 
torians, but also for “the transmission of texts: over the course of 
centuries and continuing right up to the present day, innumerable 
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scribes have been at work in the churches and monasteries of 
Turabdin, copying out Syriac liturgical texts.” As for Palmers con¬ 
tribution, after situating Turabdin in a historical context and trac¬ 
ing its development and changes over the past two thousand years, 
he concentrates upon the Monastery of Qartmin (Mor Gabriel), its 
history, structure, architecture, style, and the religious and spiritual 
symbolism associated with its artifacts. Palmer provides minute 
historical details, all highly documented, to explore the nature of 
different political, national, and religious forces, whose conflicting 
interests in the Middle East have left damaging marks all over the 
Monastery of Qartmin and inflicted a major catastrophe upon its 
spiritual community. 

The major part of this book, which is divided into geographi¬ 
cally-based chapters, introduces the reader to the ancient towns, 
villages, churches, and monasteries of Turabdin, now almost de¬ 
serted. Nearly five hundred illustrations in color, and black and 
white, picture not only the unique character of churches and mon¬ 
asteries, their architecture, decoration, furnishings, and artifacts, 
but also the religious rites peculiar to Syriac Christianity. In addi¬ 
tion to the highlighted facets of Syriac spirituality, the pictorial part 
gives a panorama of life in Turabdin, presenting images of exotic 
gardens, plants, flowers, foods, and clothes, and throwing useful 
light upon the social, political, and economic conditions of the in¬ 
digenous people. All the photographs are taken especially for this 
book, and are all accompanied with captions amply and minutely 
illustrating nature and culture. 

Hollerweger s Turabdin is intended to meet a need long felt by 
public and specialists alike. The book will be widely welcomed by 
students and scholars of classical, medieval, religious and Middle 
East studies. The fascinating pictures that capture the awesome 
splendor of Syrian churches and monasteries will certainly appeal 
to architects and historians of ancient architecture, and will defi¬ 
nitely captivate those who are interested in Syriac spirituality. 
Hollerweger’s book will be an indispensable guide for anyone in¬ 
terested in understanding the Syriac legacy of Turabdin. What dis- 
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tinguishes this book from two earlier volumes on Turabdin is that 
Hollerweger s work, besides being lucid, clear-sighted, and bal¬ 
anced, cuts through language barriers, because the entire text is 
printed in three languages—German, English and Turkish. 
Turabdin is a remarkable achievement and should grace everyone’s 
library. 


— Admer Gouryh 
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